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BUSINESS IS ENTERING THE ERA OF 


IBM Electromatic Typing 





The IBM Electromatic Typewriter produces letters of distinguished ap- 
pearance with a minimum of physical effort on the part of the operator. 


Modern Schools Teach With Modern Tools 


Many schools, like many business houses, 
are experiencing the advantages of replac- 
ing old equipment with IBM Electromatic 
Typewriters. 

They have realized that every business 
trend is toward the constantly increasing 
use of electrically-operated business ma- 
chines. They know that demand on com- 


mercial schools wil! be for graduates 
trained in the operation of these modern 
business tools. 

The best jobs for your graduates will 
call for the use of Electromatic Type- 
writers. In giving your students IBM 
Electromatic training, you equip them 
to handle the best stenographic jobs, 


IBM 
ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES—TIME 
RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 2 
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This Month 


We were FoRCED to cut the size of this issue 
of Tre Journat from 96 to 64 pages because 
of labor difficulties at the printers. As soon 
as labor conditions permit, which we hope 
will be in a month or two, we shall again 
publish a g6-page Journat. The enlarged 
Jovrvat has brought in many favorable com- 


ments from readers over the country. 


Tue cover photo was taken at the Janney 


Elementary School, Washington, D. C. 
Ox pace 606 you will find the Preamble to 
the United Nations Charter, which is destined 


wy take its place among the great documents 
of history. 

Ix “The Outlook for Peace” Vera Micheles 
Dean makes a statement that might well be 
posted on classroom bulletinboards: “If the 
United Nations is to achieve the purpose for 


which it was designed, you and I and all the 
citizens of this and other countries must put 
It tO WOrk. 

Dox’r miss the account on page 576 of the 
Negro teacher-education program based upon 
the belict that education can help people to 


live better in practical ways. 


Next Month 


A series of illustrated articles dealing with 


Sloan Fund school projects in food, clothing, 
and housing will begin in January. 
“ENGLIS 


1 is important,” says Mrs. B. Brom- 
] 


dl Hersey in an article that is both sprightly 
and serious. 





. human-interest article 
out the veteran in our colleges is that by 
Anna Louise Barney. Don’t miss it. 
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It’s easier for 
the teacher 


...and the 


Teach NAVIGATION this WEEMS way 


During the war WEEMS enlarged models of 
Navigation Instruments for Classroom Instruc- 
tion simplified the teaching of Navigation... 
for they saved the instructor’s time and made 
it easier for students. 


Models are made of the finest plastic and 
tempered masonite. Order Weems instruments, 
texts or enlarged models at your supply house. 
Write for the 1946 Weems catalogue. 


student 








A POPULAR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Life Membership 
in the 


National Education Association 


Give one to your father, mother, wife, husband, or sweetheart—if they 
are teachers—or to yourself. The ten-payment plan makes a ten-year 
gift which lasts a lifetime! 


Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special membership card, an 
engraved certificate suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of 
the office or home, as well as a lifetime subscription to the NEA Journal, 
Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


oorieendienneiaeniendaaientan Use This Application Today -————————- 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretar) 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Givens: Please enroll on the deferred payment plan—ten annual payments 


of $10 each—the person named below. Enclosed find $10, first instalment. Kindly 
send the Life Membership materials mentioned above to the address indicated. 


a ed i RR RE LM EE ee Tee . 


City, Zone and State 


ANOAneenen ees eneeenOnneeNeeeneneenensneesennesenearentensseneneresenesceienses et eee ee ei Pett etii | ott eenne 


If the membership is a gift, please add your own name and address here: 












Ideals as Forces 


Ir tHe NEA and other nationwide or. 
ganizations interested in education as the 
force which can and must direct the future 
of our culture could get together and 
agree upon a few fundamental attitudes 
which represent the best American tradi- 
tions, we would have a beginning, The 
primary purpose of elementary public 
education would then be to indoctrinate 
every child from the nursery school thru 
the secondary school with those attitudes 
and ideals. 

For the most part, attitudes that ar 
strong and forceful are developed over a 
long period of conditioning, from early 
childhood to adulthood. This process js 
called indoctrination. It is used by parents 
by advertisers, by politicians, and by ever 
agency of man to direct man’s behavior 
and thinking. Why do we as educators sh\ 
away from the word? We are so naive- 
MAURICE MAGEE, director of special ed) 
cation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership 


Ir 1s with pride, joy, and satisfaction 
that I look back on our National Edu- 
cation Association Institute at the Ameri- 

| Continued on page 560| 
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CHRISTMAS NIGHT 1937 


rst conduct 


Arturo Toscanini directs 


16 concerts in this, his 


tenth season with the 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


The gifts were opened and scattered about 
the Christmas trees in millions of Ameri- 
can living rooms. The tinsel and ornaments 
sparkled in mansions, modest homes, cot- 
tages and furnished rooms. But there was 
still another gift to come: For the first time 
Arturo Toscanini conducted the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Through the years the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra has enriched the lives of mil- 







A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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NBC Symphony Orchestra 





lions. The first full symphony created and 
maintained for radio broadcasting, it has 
brought its gifts of fine music performed 
with the fire of inspiration to all listeners. 
For it is one of the privileges of American 
radio to make great music accessible to 
millions. 

This season, Toscanini will conduct six- 
teen concerts while Fritz Reiner and Eu- 
gene Szenkar will be guest conductors in 
concerts not sponsored directly, but made 
possible by revenue NBC receives from its 
advertisers. 

NBC is proud to provide, not only its 
facilities, but also the orchestra itself— 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, every Sun- 
day, 5:00 to 6:00 PM (EST). 


.. the National Broadcasting Company 





































































































WHAT 


are your Pupils 


Occupational 


Interests? 


Have your pupils received the 
vocational guidance they need? 





| Do you know that the Occupational 


Interest Inventory possesses the 
following ultra-modern features? 


1. Three Occupational Dimen- 
sions 





a. General fields of interests— 
personal-social, natural, me- 
chanical, business, the arts, 
and the sciences. 

Types of interests—whether 
they are primarily verbal, 
manipulative, or computa- 
tional. 





c. Level of interests—the ex- 
| tent to which simple or more 
complex activities are 
chosen. 


A Diagnostic Profile — the 
three dimensions of occupa- 
tional interest graphically il- 
lustrated for each individual 
on the front page of the test 


booklet. 


3. Job Identifieation—the occu- 
pational description in the in- 
ventory items based on 
vocational classifications and 
job-analyses presented in the 
Divionary of Occupational 
Titles issued by the United 
States Employment Service. 


are 


Always use the 

OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST 
INVENTORY, the inventory 
which has the above features. 


Intermediate Series, grade 7-Adult; 
per 25, $1.75, plus trans. Advanced 
grade 9-Adult; per 25, 
plus trans. Specimen Set, 
either series, 25¢ postpaid. 


Series, 
$1.75, 


| CALIFORNIA 
| TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 


Los Angeles 28, California 




















| Continued from page 558| 
can University—pride in the fact that our 
NEA has launched a movement to better 
inform and train the leaders of our or- 
ganizations over the nation, joy in meeting 
and mingling with these leaders and with 
the members of the NEA staff, and satis- 
faction in “something attempted, some- 
thing done.”—jEWELL yorK, president, 
Dallas Classroom Teachers Association, 


Dallas, Texas. 


You had some of the best people in 
Texas in the group which attended the 
NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship this past summer. These people are 
tops.—B. B. COBB, secretary-treasurer, Texas 
State Teachers Association, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

I’m stitx thinking of all the inspirational 
experiences, I had while attending the 
NEA Institute last summer. I talk NEA 
and Victory Goals so much that I am 
becoming labeled!—mrs. RADA RARICK, p?i- 


mary teacher and supervisor, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. 


+ Better Use of Radio 


Ir 1s generally recognized that radio 
can be a powerful force for education, 
culture, and peace. I wonder if we teachers 
make the best use of the programs offered. 
Do we use our influence to get better pro- 
grams? We greatly need more educational 
programs and international broadcasting.— 
RUBY MAE JONES, librarian, Grover Cleve- 


land Junior Highschool, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


Use of Linguists 


Wuo can convince the U. S. army and 
navy that they are missing a golden op- 
portunity to improve relations between the 
United States and foreign nations when 
they ignore the value of placing our 
linguists in positions where they may use 
their training? 

Any number of highly-trained men have 
applied to be assigned in units or to nosi- 
tions where their knowledge of a foreign 
tongue would be an asset to them and to 
our country in bringing about mutual un- 
derstanding and respect—but all to no 
avail—LoLa L. BIsHop, junior college, Bay 
City, Michigan. 


Required Reading for 
Administrators 


WE are getting excellent reports from 
the article on the Topeka schools [NEA 
JourNAL, September, 1946, page 288]. 
There seems to be special interest in the 
“Ten Points of Personnel Policy.” A 
Dallas principal writes that it “should be 
required reading for every school adminis- 
trator and board member in the land.”— 
KENNETH MC FARLAND, superintendent of 


schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


Free Textbooks Again 


I acrEE with Pansy Rauhauser that free 


textbooks are a “gift to ¢] 
[ NEA Journat, October 1946, page >= 
A boy in service was having hard a 
officers’ training school. He wrote 
delivery letter to his mother: 
my old algebra. I know where 
in it.” 

Our pupils have no books 
they have become familiar —, 
BIGGS, mother and ex-teacher, \ 


Ohio. 


going in 
a special 
Send me 


things are 


With which 
RS. MILDRED 


fr Py oer 
/UN gstown, 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


ABovuT a year ago while serving in the 
Canadian navy I came across the Personal 
Growth Leaflet, Your Life in th: Making 
It would be impossible for me to reales 
what I have gained from reading this leaf. 
let. I have read it many times and have 
also loaned it to my friends. I should like 
to have a list of all your Personal Growth 


Leaflets.—L. H. PorTER, Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada. 


About the Journal 


May I add my word of appreciation to 
all the others that have come to you con- 
cerning the enlarged NEA Jovrnat. It 
really is a great improvement over the 
smaller issues of previous years. I am par. 
ticularly pleased to see so much good 
material made available to the teachers in 
the classrooms of America —wiILLiaM s. 
TAYLOR, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, and men- 
ber of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


AccorDING to my judgment, the Sep. 
tember issue of the NEA Jovrnat is by 
far the best issue you have ever produced. 
The members of the NEA certainly have 
a right to be proud of this Journat. I shall 
look forward with pleasure to subsequent 
issues.—w. P. KING, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Education Association, Lous- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Tue NEA Journat is wonderful this 
month. I have heard so many fine com- 
ments about it. The teacher across the hal! 
has just about gone thru hers with red 
pencil marks and checks. She doesn't read 
it—she studies it!—EpNa M. Topias, Har- 
din, Montana. 


Tue September 1946 issue of the NEA 
Journar is superb. I wish to commenc 
you and your staff upon this most out 
standing example of educational journa: 
ism. It is the most helptul issue ol the 
Journat that I have ever seen.—! REDERICK 
L. HIpp, executive secretary, New Jersey 
Education Association, Trenton. 


Tue NEA Journat_ improves with 
every issue. The greatly enlarged Septem 
ber issue covers the field so thoroly that 
every teacher should find something ‘ 
unusual interest as well as much mater 
of general interest.—J. CLOYD <n 
erintendent of schools, Deming, 
Mexico. 
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MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 


by Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen 


for grade 4 


a world view that captures the natural 

. appeal of geography for children of 
today. Emphasizes the participation of 
the child in the customs and thinking 
of the people he studies. 





hula) 2 wee 3 


ap The American By 
for grade 5 ka Continents fin 


iene : ra PE bens ea 
historical geography of the United States, gS ek ae 
and a vivid, valid treatment of the United anal avai bila egg 


States, Latin American countries, and fa 3 — si aT . hota. RS 
Canada. re CO a ee etter-Sig esk No. 
for grade 6 


“Old World Lands”—in preparation—the “old world” coun- 
tries seen through the eyes and hearts of the people who live 
there; stresses “likenesses”—the things all men of our new one 
world hold in common. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 16, Ill. San Francisco 3, Calif. 


ORRECT posture, and the restful comfort it pro- 
motes, are valuable teaching aids! 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA | That’s why American Seating Company’s Universal 
DEPENDS UPON THE Desks are so widely preferred among leading schools 
HISTORY TAUGHT TODAY! throughout the nation. These handsome, functional 


desks encourage healthful posture and minimize harm- 
Now as perhaps never before, we need to lead our pupils in ful fati and evestrain. Strong an r thev with- 
the American Way of Life. The American Way of Life history tigue and ey in. Strong and sturdy, they wi 


series tells the dramatic story of America, builds a concept of stand years of rigorous service. And they make house- . 
understanding and of tolerance for the various peoples who 
helped build this country, and creates an appreciation of the 


things for which America stands. American Seating Company’s complete line of qual- 
NOW AND THEN STORIES—A social studies reader for ity school furniture includes Universal Better-Sight 
third grade. A sequence of stories of four central characters ; 

of past and present. List price, $1.28. Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS and STO- : ‘ . —_ . 

RIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH_A vivid sequence Unienonal Lemna Steel Folding Chaizs; and eeennine 
of episodes portraying the history of our country for fourth Auditorium Chairs. The expert services of our Seating 
and fifth grades. As in the other books of the series, a carefully Engineers are free to you. Write for full details right now! 
controlled vocabulary insures pupil understanding, and the 81 _— 7 : 
attractive narrative and illustrations insure interest. List price, Bs 

BEGINNINGS, $1.20; GROWTH, $1.25. . ~ 

MY Col NTRY—The history of America in a well-knit, or- es 
ganized narrative of one volume for schools introducing the 
study of American history in the fifth grade. List price, $1.76. 
AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY—A truly readable book 
on European backgrounds for sixth grade. Emphasis is upon 
the erowth of ideas which culminate in the American Way 
of Life. List price, $1.60. 

OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE—An interest-provoking 
* sentation of American history at the junior high school 
revel. “tress is given to the study of the average American 
and to the development of the country, with political and 
military affairs being minimized. List price, $2.24. 


Write for Further Information 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


1808 W ashington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. Manufacturers of Theatre, Andhertom, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





keeping easier, more economical, too! 


American ENVOY Desk American ENVOY Chair American BODIFORM 
3 No. 368 Auditorium Chair 
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Opportunity 
| Knocked 




















when the engine did 


Dad can tell you about the days when engine knock 
Was almost standard equipment on a car — especi- 


ally on steep hills and hard pulls. 


Drivers didn’t like it. Engineers were 
especially annoyed with it. For knock 


ut a “ceiling’’ on power — whenever they tried 
P o I : 

to step up engine compressions beyond a certain 
point, they ran into knock. 


, General Motors research chemists started out 
on a new tack. They set out to watch what happened 
inside a running engine. 


They built an engine with quartz windows through 
which they could watch gasoline burn inside. They 
actually photographed “knock.” using specially 


designed cameras snapping 2,000 pictures a second. 


They found that when gasoline burned with a blue 
flame, such as you try to get on a Bunsen burner 
in the chemistry lab, there was no knock. When 


the flame was yellow, or orange, there was knock. 







ies of the 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boy's Life, Open Road for Boys. Reprints, as po petrgnetent 
interesting booklet, ‘Chemistry and Wheels,’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-205-C, Detr 


For a while they thought coloring the gasoline 
would do the trick. But it didn’t. 
hi began to seem that years of hard research Were 
about to be wasted when they came 


up with g 
wonderful substance called tetraethy] lead. 


That, added to gasoline in proper proportions, 
stopped the knocking — and opened the door of 
opportunity. Our engineers were free to st 
signing engines of higher compression, 
power, more flexibility. 


art de- 


greater 


What made this possible? 


Mainly the fact that General Motors had been 


able to maintain laboratories and pay for research. 


Only a prospering business — one that regularly 
takes in more than it spends—can afford this kind 
of research work. So every shiny anti-knock gas 





pump you see and the modern high-compression 
cars that use such gas—go to prove that the people 


profit too when a business prospers. 





GENERAL /Y(oTors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


g 
white Succi fCroyetr- 
i Y BY 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK ~ CADILLAC BoD 


FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM DIESEL 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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Fundamentals of Abiding Peace 


HE Christmas season is a time to think and work 

for peace. We do well to focus attention on those 
things which look beyond our country to all man- 
kind and beyond our generation to the long sweep 
of man’s life and happiness on this earth. We can 
count our generation a success only as it paves the 
way for a better generation to follow. Our long 
future hinges on five things which are so basic that 
we cannot escape them. 

First, the regeneration of the human spirit. Our 
world cannot be saved materially if it is not redeemed 
spiritually. The great religions of every age have 
given hope and stability to mankind. The idea of a 
“holy” spirit that is universal has grown as man has 
grown. We all know men and women whose radiant 
and generous spirit is a benediction. Their mere 
presence changes the whole atmosphere. What they 
have in such abundance all men have in some degree, 
and it is ours as teachers to cultivate and magnify 
that spirit. 

Second, the awakening and informing of the 
human mind. The development of man’s mind is 
relatively recent, and the education of the masses is 
newer still. The majority of adults among the two 
billion people on this earth cannot read or write. 
Opportunity has passed them by. They have little 
part in the decisions that affect their daily lives. Still 
fewer enjoy any real freedom of thought and in- 
formation. Thruout the ages the powers that be have 
been slow to trust the minds of men. It is ours as 
teachers to work for education that is truly universal 
for both children and adults and for sources of in- 
formation that are untainted by special privilege. 

Third, world government. This will not come full- 
grown in one generation, but if the purpose to sub- 
stitute intelligence for force is held firmly and faith- 
fully by even one percent of the people, we shall 
make steady progress toward removing the causes 
and occasions of war. The organized teaching pro- 
fession may well take hope and satisfaction from 
the achievements it has already made toward world 





government in its support of United Nations and 
UNESCO. It is ours to hold ever before the people 
the ideals and principles of world government until 
practice can catch up with those ideals. 

Fourth, conservation of the natural resources of 
the earth. These belong to the ages. No one genera- 
tion has a right to exhaust the soil, destroy the for- 
ests, or use up the fuel and mineral resources which 
are irreplaceable. When the soil goes, people go. Our 
highly specialized civilization depends upon many 
minerals, some of which at their present rate of use 
will be exhausted in a generation. It is ours as 
teachers to arouse the people to a deeper sense of 
trusteeship for the natural resources which belong 
to posterity. 

Fifth, a balance between population and natural 
resources. Living on a continent whose resources 
would support many times its present population, 
we do not see firsthand the hunger and famine that 
are commonplace in India and China. For twelve 
years the population of India has averaged a net in- 
crease of 5,000,000 per year—in half a generation an 
increase greater than the total population of the 
British Isles [the United Kingdom]. The standard 
of living for the masses under such conditions can 
never rise above the level of loincloth and mud hut, 
disease and famine. To open the rest of the world 
to the overflow would merely pull down the standard 
of living for all mankind. 

These are the five fundamentals if our human 
race is to make the most of its earthly heritage— 
an awakened spirit, an informed intelligence, world 
government, conservation of our natural resources, 
and a reasonable balance between population and 
resources. Omit any one of the five and man faces 
a most uncertain future. Achieve them all and man 
can have on this earth a veritable paradise of peace. 
and plenty. Whether it shall be the one or the other 
will depend upon teachers whose lives are dedicated 


to faith, hope, love, and goodwill. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, =prror 




























































IN A NUTSHELL 

* Faith is normal. 

* Love is the basis of peace. 

* Purpose should come before action. 

* Nations last only as long as their topsoil. 

* Character is built in affection, not in fear. 

* Cooperation requires intelligent compromise. 

* The major ingredient in learning is hard work. 

* No one ever does us as much harm as we do ourselves. 

* Ideals are the most real and abiding things in the world. 

“ Thru organization every teacher helps every other teacher. 

* Among truly cultured persons there are no race dif- 
ferences. 

“ Democratic government is the political expression of 
Christianity. 

* Spiritual awakening is the first step in the preparation 
of a teacher. 

* Wear a cheerful countenance at all times and give every 
living creature you meet a smile. 

* Sound play habits are as important for living as sound 
work habits; both can be taught. 


* It is as important to develop new institutions to keep the 
peace as to develop new weapons to win wars. 


Teacher Load in the Elementary School 


A. vesiraste teacher load is that load under which an 
average teacher in normal health over the period of a 
lifetime of professional service can contribute most to the 
growth and development of each and all the children in 
his charge. 


Teachers Versus Clerical Workers 


Tue $2400 a year minimum salary urged for college 
graduate teachers in our editorial for October 1946 is low 
when compared with the minimum for professional grade 
workers in the federal government, which is $2645 as of 
July 1, 1946. The average professional salary paid by the 
government is estimated to be $4150. These government 
salaries are not too high, but the salaries now being paid 
teachers are far too low. 


Don’t Miss the Statistics 


Turv our statistical pages we are trying to do two 
things: first, to present during the early part of the year 
the figures that concern the perfecting of our professional 
organizations; second, to present during the rest of the 
year figures selected from a wide range of sources which 
help to give all of us a better understanding of the world 
we live in. The “Editor’s Page” also includes statistics 
touching vital areas of our lives. Many of these sets of 


figures will be useful for social studies classes and for 
news items in local papers. 
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Where Does Your State Stand? 


Tue National Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
is one of the most important organizations jn 


is : the United 
States, reports a membership of 3,909,544 for 1945-46. The 
membership by states is shown in the followino table 


The population figure for Hawaii is the 1940 census figure 
° ° . 5 . 
The ten states with highest percent of their 


population 
PTA members are shown by stars. 








Estimated NCPT — 
Population Membership Mem seal 
July 1 Schoolyear Is of 
State 1945 1945-46 Population 
jp: | Re 132,399,104 3,909,544. 2.0 
Alabama ....... 2,812,301 96,576 3.4 
Amsoma ....... 630,298 18,264 2.9 
‘Calfoma ae ge OY 
~Cahtornia ...... s s00¢ 531,766 6.0 
“Colorado ...... 1,120,595 66,342 5.9 re 
Connecticut .... 1,786,300 40,577 23 * 
Delaware ...... 286,832 8,403 2.9 
Eeret ........ 938,458 23,807 2.5 ‘ 
“Florida ........ 2,385,917 104,441 4.4 ac 
ae 3,191,766 86,301 2.7 : 
Idaho .....:..>: 500,109 16,941 3.4 - 
Illinois ........ 7,721,099 249,145 3.2 w 
Snmaame ........ 39437745 110,077. 3.2 pe 
BS Spee she 2,259,526 60,921 2.7 ce 
WKansas ........ 1,740,379 71,023 4 ni 
Kentucky ...... 2,578,179 65,608 25 W 
Louisiana ...... 2,456,057 33,378 1.4 dl: 
ee 785,913 10,219 1.3 
Maryland ...... 2,125,419 30,200 14 _ 
Massachusetts .. 4,183,179 45,721 I ‘ 
Michigan ...... 5:4715774 126,605 2.3 
Minnesota ..... 2,4975485 87,556 3.5 i 
Mississippi ..... 2,080,377 31,121 15 ” 
Mensur ....... 33556693 111,937 3.1 t 
Montana ....... 457,624 13,117 2.9 tl 
Nebraska ...... 1,198,492 36,374 3.0 T 
Nevada _ 159,804 3,244 2.0 D 
New Hampshire — 452,174 4,064 1.0 a1 
New Jersey . 4,200,941 149,934 3-6 ‘ 
New Mexico ... 535,220 8,846 17 
New York _ 12,584,913 146,054 12 “ 
North Carolina. 3,504,626 135,040 3.9 " 
North Dakota 520,935 17,022 33 , 
a 6,873,448 279,312 4. . 
Oklahoma ..... 2,034,460 67,339 = 33 
* Oregon eo.» 1,206,322 48,065 4.0 . 
Pennsylvania ... 9,193,957 187,008 2.0 0 
Rhode Island 758,222 17,271 2.3 g 
South Carolina.. 1,905,597 24,059 = 13 a 
South Dakota... 555,347 15,126 2.7 a 
Tennessee ...... 2,878,777 109,291 39 
po i ee 6,786,740 221,251 2 , 
WN os ane 616,989 44,075 72 y 
“Vermont ...... 310,352 12,594 41 ; 
Virginia . es 3,079,706 81,030 2.6 
*Washington ... 2,088,574 84,342 40 
West Virginia.. 1,724,677 42,857 * ' 
Wisconsin ..... 2,952,205 44,170 
Wyoming ...... 246,766 5030 2.0 
* Hawaii ........ 423,330 18,207 43 
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The Outlook for Peace 


VERA MICHELES DEAN, the author of this article 
is one of the foremost students of world affairs. She has 
wraveled widely and 1s a noted writer and lecturer in the 
field o international relations. Since 1938 she has been di- 


rector of research of the Foreign Policy Association. 


S$ WE look back at the turbulent 
A months that have elapsed since 
the end of World War I, we might 
well ask ourselves whether it is a dan- 
serous illusion to believe we can ever 
achieve peace. For all around the globe 
the victors are struggling with each 
other for the spoils of victory, and even 
when they are engaged in the tasks_of 
peacemaking, at Paris or at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, their main concern is 
not so much to reach a peace settlement 
with the defeated nations as to prevent 
dashes among wartime allies. 

Yet the one contingency all peoples 
are most anxious to avert is the out- 
break of another war. Everywhere war- 
weary peoples scan the horizon with 
anxiety, hoping that by some miracle 
the war clouds that gather from time to 
time over China and the Balkans, over 
Trieste and the Dardanelles will be dis- 
pelled before the world has to undergo 
another holocaust. No responsible per- 
son wants war. What makes the out- 
ook for peace often seem dark and dis- 
couraging is that we have not yet mas- 
tered the most important lesson of our 
times—that there are no shortcuts to 
peace. If we want to avert war in the 
future, we shall have to work for that 
bjective with as much courage, in- 
genuity, and unfaltering determination 
’s we display when we struggle to win 
a war, 

We should be heartened by the 
thought that, during World War II, 
We and our allies did not merely win 
military victories on the battlefield. We 
‘so won a great moral victory, which 
ve must hope will prove more lasting 
than any defeat inflicted on our ene- 
mies by force of arms, That victory 
Was the establishment of the United 
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Nations organization, whose principal 
purpose is to prevent resort to arms in 
the future thru timely adjustment, by 
peaceful means, of conflicts that may 
arise between nations. Around the 
United Nations organization, with its 
Security Council, its General Assembly, 
its Economic and Social Council, and 
its Secretariat, is grouped a constellation 
of international agencies each dealing 
with some specific problem—education, 
health, civil aviation, finance, relief, 
and, later on, probably, trade. 

Thru the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and thru these specialized agencies, 
we now have an unrivaled opportunity 
to alleviate causes of friction among 
nations—such as rivalries for raw ma- 
terials, markets, investment capital, avi- 
ation facilities, and so on—before they 
have reached the point of explosion. 
And meanwhile the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, if they are 
properly used, can become a_ public 
forum where political grievances can 
be aired instead of being kept under 
cover in each country until the smoul- 
dering flames of resentment and _ sus- 
picion blaze into an uncontrollable con- 
flagration. 

The machinery of the United Na- 
tions, however, does not operate auto- 
matically. Jf it is to achieve the purposes 
for which it was designed, you and I 
and all the citizens of this and other 
countries must put it to work. This 
means that whenever a controversial 
issue comes up, no matter how right we 
may think our country is or how irre- 
proachable its conduct may appear to 
us, we must be ready to have our 
national policy and actions questioned 
by other nations, just as they, in turn, 
must be prepared to have us question 


them. And we must learn to act jointly 
with other peoples on all questions af- 
fecting the interest and welfare of the 
world community, and not insist on 
having our own way. 


























In other words, we must form the 
habit of working together in the inter- 
national sphere, as we have already be- 
come accustomed to working in the 
more restricted sphere of our home, of 
our farm, or school, or factory, of our 
state, and of our nation. Only thus shall 
we gradually learn to see the other fel- 
low’s point of view, to understand that 
the Russians and the British, the Chi- 
nese and the Latin Americans have the 
right to think in their own way, even if 
this way may seem strange to us—pro- 
vided that they, too, are willing to try 
and understand our ideas and practices. 

The world we know now has been in 
the making for centuries. The develop- 
ment of the various nations has been 
strikingly unequal—some advancing 
rapidly, others falling behind, and still 
others only now emerging from the 
stage of feudalism and economic back- 
wardness. It is not an easy task to ad- 
just so many different traditions, so 
many interests, so many 
strongly held sentiments, and weave 
them into a pattern of existence that 
would be acceptable to all nations. Yet 
that is what we have to do if we are 


divergent 


to build a genuine world community 
and not a mere conglomeration of sov- 
ereign nations, each selfishly insisting 
on its own rights and disregarding the 
rights of others. 

The making of peace, as Secretary of 
State Byrnes has said, is a long, slow 
process. If, as commentators 
claim, we have been living during the 
past decades thru the equivalent of the 
Thirty Years’ War, we must not be sur- 
prised or discouraged if we have to 
spend thirty years in clearing away the 
political, economic, and moral wreck- 
age of two wars. The Japanese Minister 
of Education remarked to a group of 
American educators who visited Japan 
in 1946 that it is “a very difficult thing 
to be a good victor.” There can hardly 
be a more challenging task for Ameri- 
can educators than to make good vic- 
tors out of us all. 


some 
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~The Gls Reactions to the Fundamentals 





Y FIRST experience with GI ver- 

satility came while on shipboard. 
Our ship had been built prior to World 
War I to accommodate 700 passengers. 
That night in the late fall of 1942 in 
the blacked-out harbor of San Fran- 
cisco we saw more than 4500 troops go 
on board that ship. 

After a few days on the high seas, the 
troop commander came to me and said, 
“The motion picture equipment on the 
ship has broken down. We want your 
unit to assume responsibility for all 
entertainment on board the ship.” 

Within 24 hours we had three shows 
in production. Some were a bit rough 
in spots, but others rivaled Broadway 
productions. I had learned my first les- 
son from the GI’s. You could recruit 
from them any kind of educational, rec- 
reational, or entertainment talent. 

Long ago our theory of transfer of 
training in education was exploded, but 
these GI’s were taught or had caught 
something in the public schools which 
made them creators, producers, and con- 
sumers of their own arts. 

How much in contrast this was to the 
soldiers of our Allies! Again and again 
I had the opportunity to visit the camps 
of Australian and British soldiers. Some- 
how they seemed to lack free, creative 
selfexpression. 

But in schools the extracur- 
riculum activities—and I hate that ex- 
pression because to me they are a part 


our 


of the fundamentals—give opportunities 
for leadership for club, assembly session, 
or society. Here the pupil serves as a 
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1eader and yet he must subordinate him- 
self for the welfare of the entire group. 

Our first port of call in the Southwest 
Pacific was the island of New Caledonia. 
Here I learned the second lesson in the 
reaction of the GI’s to certain funda- 
mentals—a sense of being at home in 
any place in the world. I saw them non- 
chalantly walking along the quaint 
narrow streets not unlike those of South- 
ern France. In later times, after the 
jungle heat and the battle of Guadal- 
canal, I those famous 
many whose average age was 
only 18, react to the “land down under,” 
Australia. 

Not all GI’s were world-conscious, 
nor could they grasp the significance of 
living in this new and strange land. 
But they had a kind of openminded 
awareness that people in another coun- 
try could make some contribution to 
our culture. This has been taught in 
our schools. 

My third lesson in the GI’s reaction 
to fundamentals—a sense of physical 
fitness and wellbeing—came in the 
jungles of Guadalcanal and New 


saw marines, 


units 


Guinea. 

This sense of physical fitness was il- 
lustrated again and again by the army 
mess kit. Never, except under rare com- 
bat conditions, did I see a dirty, un- 
sanitary mess kit. Among the first items 
which shipwrecked sailors asked -for 
was a toothbrush. Boys who came out 
of combat asked for a chance to bathe, 
shave, and brush their teeth. In the 
convalescent leave areas the luxury of 








An informational free-for-all at a@ 
Red Cross service center in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 





a hot water bath became almost a te. 


she 
ligious ritual. tre 
Personal cleanliness was a character. tro 
istic of the American soldier, sailor, and ou 
marine under all conditions. The sound. C0 
ness of the teeth of the American soldie; | 
is so impressive that all foreigners com. hg 
ment. In striking contrast my civilian ji 
staff of Australians lacked most of their en 
natural teeth. Teaching of hygiene and Ww 
health habits in the public schools can di 
be recorded as a characteristic of Ameri- te 
can education. Our teachers are worthy 
of the highest award in this area of W 
training. The GI had learned this 0 
lesson well. fe 
The fourth lesson comes from the fe 
grim experiences of the GI in battle, in f 
the hospital, and in the mud and slime h 


of the jungles. It is a sense of good 
humor that gets him by the hard cir- 
cumstances. On my first trip to a base Hy ¢ 
hospital in Australia I heard a young I 
marine dictate the following message 
to a Red Cross worker, “Mother, it is 
simply wonderful. I now have a blonde 
secretary and she will write my letters.” | 
He had lost both of his arms in battle. | 
The fifth lesson is one of rather com- 
mon observation. It is a remarkable 
sense of fair play. There is perhaps no 
soldier in the whole world who griped 
more than the American GI. No matter 
how tough the going, he never griped 
so long as everybody shared alike. But 
if the top sergeant or the second lieu- 
tenant received better food and clothing. 
the GI could gripe to the high heavens. 
And yet these same boys would never 
place in jeopardy a colleague who was 
known to play fair. Some of the greates 
stories of heroism of the war have come 
from this sense of good sportsmanship. 
In the classrooms, on the playgrounds, 
in sports, and in extracurriculum activ- 
ities the American youth has been 
taught a sense of fair play and justice 
Lesson number six came from « 
Negro boy who had just come from 4 
bloody battle with the Jap smipers- In 
an almost hysterical frenzy, he said they 
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hot at him from behind every coconut 
wee and from behind every log and 
om every cave. He said the machine 
suns opened their throats and cut his 
comrades in two. 

“What’s the use of continuing the 
fight? When I go back, [ll ride in a 
jim Crow car. I'll be the last to be re- 
employed and the first to be laid off 
when depression comes and when I 
die I'll be buried in a Jim Crow ceme- 
tery.” 

A chaplain sat in our tent. His reply 
was significant for this confused period 
of reconstruction: “Son, you have fought 
for a chance to bring about some changes 
for you and your people. If you had 
fought on the other side, you would 
have been fighting against that chance.” 

If there is anything that has come. 
irom the lips of men who have seen 
combat at its ugliest, it is that there is 
no place in American life for intolerance 
toward race, creed, or social conditions. 

Lesson number seven came on the 
beachhead of an obscure jungle island 
on the equator. Prior to D-Day the air 
corps had a process which is known as 
softening the beach. So effective is this 
bombing that scarcely a living thing 
remains. Then, the morning of D-Day 
you watch the landing of several divi- 
‘ions of troops with each ship at the 
right place at the right moment, with 
the navy standing by with overhead 
long-range shelling of the remains of 
the shore defenses and with the air 
corps furnishing an umbrella of pro- 
tection for the landing crafts. 

On this particular day everything 
went according to a well-defined sched- 
ule. By the end of the day a cargo of 
‘upplies as high as a one-story building 
‘tending for more than five miles 
ilong the beach had been unloaded, and 
wo divisions of troops were inching 
their way into the jungles. 

I returned to the deck of a liberty 
ship, and just as the darkness of the 
‘Topics came a lone Jap flyer flew over 
the beach and dropped two bombs, 
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KARL H. BERNS ._ . assistant secretary of the NEA, 
who as a Red Cross worker in the Southwest Pa- 
cific during the war lived and worked with the GIs 


Dr. Berns in the South- 
west Pacific Area. 


Flames shot into the air for more than 
a thousand feet. Ammunition exploded 
all night. The signal corps alone lost 
five million dollars worth of equip- 
ment. The quartermaster refused to 
estimate; perhaps more than ten million 
dollars worth of equipment went up in 
smoke and flames. The dead, when 
finally counted, came almost to 200. 

What was the reaction of the GI’s 
to this and all of the rest of war’s devas- 
tation? This blankety, blank business 
must never happen again! It echoed 
thru Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, Leyte, the 
Philippines, and Japan. I am sure that 
similar voices of protest came from 
Anzio, Normandy, the Battle of the 
Bulge, and Germany. Somewhere in 
American education the vocation of 
war-making was omitted. Thank God 
for the omission. The GI, sick of the 
whole bloody affair of killing fellow- 
men, wanted to return to peaceful 
pursuits. 

The eighth lesson from the GI sounds 
a discordant note. I observed it first 
in Melbourne. After the blood and 
misery of Guadalcanal, we were sent 
to one of the loveliest cities on earth, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Weeks later, the manager of one of 
the finest apartment buildings in the 
city called regarding the conduct of four 
American officers. I visited the apart- 
ment. Never have I been more ashamed 
of my fellow countrymen. These were 
not illiterate youth; they had graduated 
from our finest schools. What was this 
disgrace? It was the utter lack of regard 
for property—holes as large as silver 
dollars burned in expensive carpets, 
draperies stolen, every piece of furni- 
ture ruined by burns or liquor stains. 

I saw phases of the lack of respect for 
property on army posts. The waste of 
food, clothing, and material was almost 













criminal. We saw GI’s empty barrels of 
high octane gasoline to fill a cigarette 
lighter. The stealing of the crown jewels 
of the House of Hesse is only a more 
classic example of this disregard for 
property. 

Too many GI’s did not learn a respect 
for property either at home or school. 
This is still an unlearned lesson in 
American life. Such respect for prop- 
erty must be our concern if we would 
have others respect our possessions. 

So far I have said nothing of our tradi- 
tional Three R’s—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Yes, they are important. 
Again and again the members of the 
armed forces came into our office and 
said, “I could be a tail gunner if I only 
had a little more mathematics,” or “I 
could be a supply officer if only I could 
keep my records a little more accu- 
rately.” 

The best answer to the GI’s reactions 
to these fundamentals is what has been 
demonstrated on every college campus 
of America. The overwhelming return 
of soldiers to institutions of higher learn- 
ing is partly due to the fact that the 
terrible pains of war impressed them 
so much with their own inadequacies. 

What of the future? In civilization’s 
race there are two horses running—edu- 
cation and the atomic bomb. We have 
placed our wager on the side of educa- 
tion. If the peoples of the world will put 
their hearts and lay their dollars on edu- 
cation’s side, we can win. 

To win we must do our job so well 
that even our mockers will admit that 
education can set us free and give us 
peace. Educators will need help. Thru 
professional organization teachers can 
speak on great national and interna- 
tional issues. 

—Abridged from THE NATIONAL ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
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Miss Fister, the author of many plays 
published by the Treasury Department 
and Row, Peterson and Company, has 
written four books of children’s verse. The 
most recent, That’s Why, was published 
last April by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

In submitting “The Smiling Angel,” 
Miss Fisher commented on THe JourNAL 
editorial for March. “I read it over at least 
once a month: ‘Our American future is 
inescapably linked with the future of all 
mankind. We must work thru world gov- 
ernment to bring freedom, order, and op- 
portunity to all.’ Certainly what is needed 
now, more than anything else, zs ‘an 
awakening of the hearts and minds of 
men.’ I hope in my small way to get such 
thoughts as that across to children. They’re 
the hope of the world, after all.” | All book 
rights to “The Smiling Angel” are re- 
served. | 


Characters: Two boys, two girls, two 
workmen, two housewives, a man and 
woman, chorus of children, town crier, 
townspeople, brother and sister, offstage 
chorus. 

Time: The day before Christmas, 
about noon. 

Place: The cathedral square. At the 
back is a conspicuous stone wall. It 
would be best to have a section of the 
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wall made of painted cardboard boxes 
which could be torn down. On either 
side of the wall toward the wings are 
low steps, as if leading to public build- 
ings. At the front, above the audtence, 
stands an imaginary cathedral with the 
statue of an angel high up in a niche. 

Characters enter stage from wings, 
alternate sides. When the play begins 
the stage is empty, but two boys soon 
enter. 

FIRST BOY—I’m almost afraid to look. 

sECOND Boy—So am I. [As the boys 
near center stage, they slowly lift their 
eyes to the statue.| 

FIrsT Boy—She isn’t smiling yet! 

sEcoND Boy [Sadly|—No. And if our 
cathedral Angel doesn’t smile by mid- 
night, something terrible will happen. 

FIRST BOY—The wise men said: “If 
the statue does not smile by Christmas 
Eve, a disaster will befall you.” [He 
turns belligerently toward the wall, 
shaking his fist.| It's our enemies’ fault 
—behind the wall! They’re always plot- 
ting against us. They’ve dane something 
to make our Angel stop smiling. 

SECOND Boy—The stonecutter chiseled 
on a new smile last week, but it didn’t 
last. Next morning the Angel was sad 
again, 

FIRST BOY—The mason tried to cement 
on a smile, but it wouldn’t stay either. 

SECOND Boy—And the potter thought 
he could make a new clay smile for the 
statue, but it only crumbled and fell off. 
No one has been able to make the Angel 
smile. No one has won the reward. And 
it’s almost Christmas Eve! 

First Boy—If the Angel doesn’t smile 
by midnight.... [Turns toward the 
wall again.| It’s our enemies who are 
to blame. My father is sure they have 
invented a secret weapon and trained it 
on our statue. 

SECOND Boy—My father thinks they’ve 
developed a deadly cosmic ray that can 
turn stone to air, and smiles to frowns. 


First Boy [Saddenly|—We should 
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build our wall higher, high enough to 
protect the Angel and hide her from th 
enemy. That’s what we should do! 
SECOND BOY—Why, yes. We should 
build the wall higher. Maybe that’s the 
idea that will win the award... and 
make the Angel smile again. Let’s wait 
for the Town Crier, and tell him to 
rush our plan to Parliament. Why didn’t 
anyone think of it before? It’s a dandy 
idea. Say! . 
[Boys go back toward wall, examine 
it, then sit on steps to wait. Two girls 
come in, hurry to center of stage, and 
look up at statue.| 
FIRST GIRL | Disappointed |—She hasn't 
smiled! She’s very sad. 
SECOND GIRL—What can we do to 
make her glad? 
What makes our smiling Angel grieve? 
FIRST GIRL—Our enemies! My folks 
believe 
They’ve awful secrets up their sleeve. 
SECOND GirL—And, oh, tonight is 
Christmas Eve. 
FIRST GIRL—My mother says the grocer 
told her 
He is sure our foes get bolder 
Every minute they grow older. 
And he wouldn’t be surprised 
If their bombs are super-sized 
And more powerful and atomical 
Than our bombs... 
SECOND GirL—If her smile does not 
come back 
By midnight, will our foes attack? 
FIRST GIRL—It says so in the almanac. 
SECOND GIRL [Saddenly, looking . 
wall|\—Why don’t we make out wall 
more thick? 
Their bombs could not get 
quick. 
FIRST GiIrRL—You're right. That plan 
may do the trick. 
Let’s tell the Crier—he’ll come soon— 
To tell the King this very noon. 
| Girls go. to examine the wall, then 
sit on steps and wait. Two workmen 
enter with various tools. They hurry © 


1€ 


and economical! 
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stage and look up at statue.| 

inst WORKMAN [Shaking his head |\— 
Not yet. . 
’ 

worKMAN [Sadly |—That’s 


center O] 


SECOND 
true. 
prst WORKMAN—I'm stumped. 
SECOND \WORKMAN—Me too. 
pIRST WORKMAN—I tried! I worked. 
sicoND WORKMAN—I_ never shirked. 
[ Gets confidential | 
[ made a mask, 
A ticklish task, 
Of hammered gold. 


It wouldn't hold! 


It disappes red! 
rrst. WorKMAN [Confidentially|—I 
volunteered 
To make a smile 
In newest style 
Of powdered brick. 
It wouldn't stick! [Both workmen turn 
angrily toward the wall.| 
sECOND WORKMAN—Our enemies 
Pollute the breeze 
With secret gas 
As clear as glass 
Where poisons lurk 
That spoil our work! 
‘IRST WORKMAN—They make a flaw 
In plans we draw. 
SECOND WORKMAN—They break the 
law! 





But time is short... 


Let’s tell the Court 
To build a roof 
That’s poison-proof 
Above the town! 
FIRST WORKMAN—Aye, that should 
down 
The Angel’s frown. 


Let’s sit and wait. 
The Crie r 
Be Bg ] 

Workmen go toward wall, look at 
it, then sit on steps and wait. | 

SECOND WORKMAN—Our 


] 
S late. 


scheme is 
great. 
We'll save the state! 

[Two housewives, with market bas- 
Rets, come in, hurry to look at the Angel, 
sigh in disappointment. | 

FIRST HoOUsEWIFE—Glory be and she’s 
hot smilin’ vet. 

SECOND HOUSEWIFE—She’s magicked, 
she is, by our inimies on the ither side of 
the wall. They’ve put the eye on her, 
and it’s scared I am this day before 
Christmas, and her still so sad. 

FIRST HOUSEWIFE—And her not smilin’. 

SECOND HOUSEWIFE—Did you hear 
how Patrick O'Brien, of the glassworks, 
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tried blowin’ her a smile of glass? But, 
him on the scaffold, our inimies sent 
over an atomic storm, and the glass 
smile was shattered like a looking-glass 
for sure. And Patrick scared out of his 
poor wits. 

FIRST HOUSEWIFE | mournfully |—The 
day before Christmas and her not smilin’ 
yet. 

SECOND HOUSEWIFE—I says to Dennis 
last night, I says, if we could get some- 
wheres safe from our inimies—thim over 
the wall—she’d be for smilin’ again. 

FIRST HOUSEWIFE—But where is it we 
could be safe, Maggie Fagan? 

SECOND HOUSEWIFE—In a tunnel we 
could, under the ground. Not so pleas- 
ant, for sure, as I says to Dennis, to be 
livin’ like moles, but we’d be hid from 
our inimies and could come up a-nights 
for a breath o’ air. 

FIRST HOUSEWIFE | Enthustastically |— 
And why not underground? ’Tis a good 
idee, and Tm wondering nobody 
broached it before. ’m for passin’ it 
along to the higher-ups this very hour, 
I am. Sure, and isn’t it about time for 
the Crier to be comin’ with his givin’ 
and takin’ of messages? 

SECOND HOUSEWIFE—Heaven help us 
if her’s not smilin’ by midnight. | They 
go to wait on steps, and stare at wall. | 

FIRST HOUSEWIFE—It’s 
the wall who’s to blame. 


thim behind 


[As the two housewives sit down, a 
man and woman enter, and go immedi- 
ately to look at the statue.| 

woMmaNn—She hasn't a sign of a smile, 

And the time’s getting shorter and 

shorter. 

MAN—Why wasn’t some project put 

thru 

By the right Parliamentary quarter? 

They could have done something, 1d 

think, 

With chemicals, plastics, or mortar. 
woman—But nothing would work! 
MAN—So I heard. Tho you can’t al- 

ways trust a reporter. 

woman [Sighing|—At least we are 

safe till tonight. 

Man |/mpatiently|—Look here, I am 

tired of this waiting. 

Why not get the jump on our foes? 

We know they are plotting and hating. 

“Strike first” is my motto. “Be bold.” 

[Looks around| This method is... 

irritating. 

woMaN—But war... 

MAN—It’s no picnic, of course, 


But we can’t let those scoundrels outdo 
us. | Shakes fist at wall.| 
If they think we're afraid, unprepared, 
They'll soon do their best to subdue us. 
woman [Softly |—No 
Angel won’t smile. 


wonder the 





MAN—My anger mounts higher and 
higher. 
Let’s strike at them first! I'll explain 
My plan to his nibs, the Town Crier. _ 

[Man and woman go sit on steps to 
wait. A chorus of boys and girls comes 
running in. They eagerly look up at 
the Angel, but are disappointed.| 

FIRST IN CHORUs—She isn’t smiling. 

SECOND IN CHoRUs—She’s still sad. 

THIRD IN CHoRUs—Maybe our song 
will cheer her up. 

FOURTH IN CHoRUs—We can try. 

[The children start to sing and play 
“London Bridge Is Falling Down.” 
After a few stanzas, they stop suddenly 
and look at the statue.| 

FIFTH IN CHORUS—AW 
smile. 


... She didn’t 


SIXTH IN cHorus—Maybe if we try 
a different song... . 

SEVENTH IN CHoRUs—Naw—it’s not 
that. It’s our enemies behind the wall. 
It’s their fault! Somebody told my 
father that they’ve discovered a way of 
mixing up sound waves so that every- 
thing we say sounds tinny to the Angel. 
They’ve invented an atomic radio that 
changes all our words. 

ALL cHorus—No wonder she won't 
smile. 

EIGHTH IN CHorUs—But she has to 


smile by tonight .. . or else. .. . [cheers 
up| Maybe if we practice another song, 


about Christmas, it will help. 


| Chorus goes to back of stage and 
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begins to hum “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing.” Others join in. They are 
interrupted by the clanging of the 
Town Crier’s bell, offstage. Soon the 
Town Crier enters, followed by as many 
townspeople as desired. He immediately 
looks up at the Angel, then unrolls a 
scroll and reads a proclamation. | 

cRIER—Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye: By 
order of the King it is hereby pro- 
claimed that any citizen, or citizens, 
who can make our cathedral Angel 
smile by midnight tonight, Christmas 
Eve, shall receive a reward equal to one- 
half the gold in the vaults of the entire 
kingdom. 

[Brother and sister appear at one 
side, coming in slowly from the wings, 
listening intently. They are not noticed.| 

crowp—By midnight tonight... 

criER—All citizens, young and old, 
are urged to present their plans immedi- 
ately. The time is short. The need is 
pressing. 

crowp—Aye, aye. 

criER—Be it further proclaimed that 
if the Angel does not smile by mid- 
night, Christmas Eve, the King and his 
Court, his Parliament and Wisemen do 
hereby disclaim any responsibility for 
what may happen, be it sudden attack, 
release of atomic forces, poison rays, or 
other disaster. 

crown | With murmur of fear|—Dis- 
aster! 

crIER | Rolling up proclamation, get- 
ting ready to take notes|\—Now, my 
friends, who has a suggestion to send 
to the Court? 

THE Two Boys [Stepping up|—We 
think the wall should be built higher 
—high enough to protect the Angel 
from our enemies. 

[Crowd murmurs approval. Crier 
writes down suggestion.| 

cRIER—Wall should be built higher! 

BROTHER | Ozzetly |—That won’t make 
the Angel smile. You can’t build a wall 
to the top of the sky. 

[Everyone looks curiously at brother 
and sister, surprised, questionin g. Then 
the two girls make their suggestion.| 

Two GirLs—We think the wall should 

be more thick 
So bombs could not get thru so quick. 

[Crier makes note of the suggestion; 
some in crowd nod approvingly.| 

sisTER—That won’t make the Angel 
smile. You can’t build a wall as wide 
as the earth. 
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[Crowd is surprised and questioning 
again. Two workmen step forward.| 

TWO WORKMEN—We need a roof 
That’s poison-proof 
To keep the town 
From crumbling down. 

crter [Making note|—A roof that’s 
poison-proof. ... 

BROTHER— | hat won’t make the Angel 
smile. You can’t roof over the world. 

[Crowd is now quite curious about 
brother and sister. Crier pretends to 
ignore them. The two housewives step 
forward.| 

TWo HOUSEWIVEsS—We could burrow 
under the ground like moles, and that 
should make the Angel smile, to see us 
safe. Sure enough. 

[Crowd murmurs. Crier makes note 
of the suggestion.| 

sISTER—IThe Angel wouldn’t smile for 
that. You can’t burrow to the very core 
of the earth. 

[Man comes forward impatiently, 
followed by the woman.| 

MAN—Why not get the jump on our 

foes? 

It’s foolish to hide in a grotto! 

Come, everyone, get on your toes: 

Let “Strike the First Blow” be our 
motto! 

crowp—Aye! Nay! 

crigeR |Making note|—‘“Strike the 
first blow.” 

BROTHER—Then the Angel would 
never smile again. She would be de- 
stroyed, like all of us. 

| Town Crier, half angry, half baffled, 
walks over to brother and sister. Others 
follow curiously. | 

criER—And who are you anyway, may 
I ask? And where is your authority for 
what you say? How do you know? 

BROTHER—We live in the last house 
on the last street, near the turn in the 
wall. All year we wondered how to 
make the Angel smile. Then, one 
Gay. sas 

SISTER—One day we saw a little crack 
in the wall where it curves around the 
hill. We thought if we could make the 
crack bigger, we might be able to slip 
thru the wall to the ether side and see 
what our enemies did to make their 
Angel smile. 

crown | Startled, various voices calling 
out |—Oh! weren’t you afraid? The 
other side of the wall! Our enemies’ 
country. 

BROTHER—And so we worked at the 





crack for days and days, and at | 
was big enough to squeeze thru. 
criER [Taking notes|—Very dan. 
gerous, my friends. I am sure the King 
and his Council will be interested bs 
this. Proceed. And what did you f 
on the other side of the wall? 
sisreER—We found that people | 
streets and houses very much like ours. 
We found that they eat and sleep and 
work and go to school and play and 
read books, and listen to their radio . . 
just the way we do. And some of them 
wear overalls, and some of them wear 
glasses, and some of them have freckles. 
and some of them sing, and some of 
them twiddle their thumbs. 
crowp—They do? Like us. .. , 
BROTHER—And the people on the 
other side of the wall have an Angel. 
too, in their cathedral niche. 
crieER—Ah! And did you find out 
how they get her to smile? 
BROTHER—She never smiles any more. 
She hasn’t smiled for almost a year. 
Just like ours! | 
criER [Excited|—Well, well, this is 
news indeed. 


ast it 


ind 


lave 


Sp CAE eign Be 


ee cate Sei) Sa 


BROTHER—The people on the other § 


side of the wall are frightened and 
worried. They don’t know what to do. 
They are sure we have invented a secret 
weapon and trained it on their statue. 

crown | Looking at each other baffled| 
—A secret weapon! 

SISTER— | hey are afraid we have devel- 
oped a deadly cosmic ray that can turn 
stone to air, and smiles to frowns. They 
think our bombs are super-sized, and 
much more powerful and atomical than 
theirs . . . and much more economical. 

crowp—They do? 

BROTHER—They suspect that we have 
discovered a secret poison gas, clear as 
glass, than can penetrate anything. And 
they accuse us of sending atomic storms 
against them . . . because none of the 
smiles they make will stick to the Angel. 

crowp—Us? They accuse us? 

sIstER—They are sure we have dis 
covered a way of mixing up sound waves 
so that everything they say sounds 
tinny to their Angel. But, worst of all. 
they are afraid we will attack them any 
minute. 

BROTHER—They are so afraid they 
think perhaps they should attack us 
first! 

crowp—No! No! 

sISTER—AI] their stonecutters and 
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nysons and potters and workmen and 
jassblowers and scientists and_poli- 
‘cians and citizens have tried to make 
he Angel smile. But no one has suc- 
ceeded. 

crowD—Like us. 
cuer-Ah, my friends, our enemies 
gm to be just as unfortunate as we 
we, And here we thought all along 
they were plotting against us. But still 
_ that doesn’t make the Angel smile. 
(Turns to brother and sister| Haven’t 
vou, in all your travels on the other 
ide of the wall, thought of some way, 
ome plan, some little idea, that might 
make the Angel smile, before disaster 
wikes? This is our last chance, this 
Christmas Eve. 

crowo—Aye, Christmas Eve. 

BROTHER AND SISTER [Looking at the 
wall| There is a way. An easy way. 
crown |Excited]|—A way! What? 
What way? 

sroTHER—LTear down the wall. 


crowd [ Amazed, frightened |—Tear 
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down the wall? 
emies. .. 


But... our en- 

SISTER—If we start tearing it down, 
they will help. They'll want it down, 
too. It’s the only chance for all of us, 
on both sides. Walls make people afraid 
and suspicious and mean. Walls fence 
out all the best things, like brotherhood 
and goodwill, and fence in all the worst 
things, like distrust and hate. Let’s tear 
down the wall! 

[Sister and brother go toward the 
wall. Crowd looks awed. As sister and 
brother begin to pry at stones, chorus 
begins to sing “Silent Night.” Some of 
crowd joins in singing; others pry at 
stones. At the end of the first stanza of 
“Silent Night” one of the housewives 
turns to. look at the statue. She gasps in 
amazement.| 

HOUSEWIFE—Faith, and if the Angel 
isn’t beginning to smile, slow like! 

crowp | Turning, amazed |—She’s be- 
ginning to smile. Tear down the wall! 


[They work harder at the wall.] 


CRIER—She’s smiling. She’s smiling. 
[Goes to brother and sister] You chil- 
dren have won the reward. One half 
the gold in all the kingdom. Ah, she’s 
smiling. Wait until the King hears 
about this! 

BROTHER—Sir, about the reward. 

SISTER—Yes, about the reward. 

BROTHER AND sISTER—We'd like the 
King to spend the money for a park be- 
tween our two countries. Instead of a 
wall, a park, with trees and grass and 
flowers, where everyone can go, from 
both countries. 

crown |Cheering|—Tear down the 
wall! Tear down the wall! 

CRIER | Ringing bell, holding up hand 
for silence |—Listen, my friends! Listen! 
[The crowd becomes quiet. Then, from 
the other side of the wall, as if in echo, 
comes joyful singing, the first stanza of 
“Silent Night.” The crowd listens si- 
lently for a moment, then, one by one, 
everyone sinks gratefully to his knees, 
facing the statue. Slow curtain.] 


(JANNEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEA STAFF PHOTO.) 
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Miss Fisuer, the author of many plays 
published by the Treasury Department 
and Row, Peterson and Company, has 
written four books of children’s verse. The 
most recent, That’s Why, was published 
last April by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

In submitting “The Smiling Angel,” 
Miss Fisher commented on Tue JourNAL 
editorial for March. “I read it over at least 
once a month: ‘Our American future is 
inescapably linked with the future of all 
mankind. We must work thru world gov- 
ernment to bring freedom, order, and op- 
portunity to all.’ Certainly what is needed 
now, more than anything else, zs ‘an 
awakening of the hearts and minds of 
men.’ I hope in my-small way to get such 
thoughts as that across to children. They're 
the hope of the world, after all.” | All book 
rights to “The Smiling Angel” are re- 
served. ] 


Characters: Two boys, two girls, two 
workmen, two housewives, a man and 
woman, chorus of children, town crier, 
townspeople, brother and sister, offstage 
chorus. 

Time: The day before Christmas, 
about noon. 

Place: The cathedral square. At the 
back is a conspicuous stone wall. It 
would be best to have a section of the 
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wall made of painted cardboard boxes 
which could be torn down. On either 
side of the wall toward the wings are 
low steps, as if leading to public build- 
ings. At the front, above the audience, 
stands an imaginary cathedral with the 
statue of an angel high up in a niche. 

Characters enter stage from wings, 
alternate sides. When the play begins 
the stage is empty, but two boys soon 
enter. 

FIRsT BOY—I’m almost afraid to look. 

SECOND BoY—So am I. [As the boys 
near center stage, they slowly lift their 
eyes to the statue.| 

FIRST Boy—She isn’t smiling yet! 

sECOND Boy | Sadly|—No. And if our 
cathedral Angel doesn’t smile by mid- 
night, something terrible will happen. 

FIRST BOY—The wise men said: “If 
the statue does not smile by Christmas 
Eve, a disaster will befall you.” [He 
turns belligerently toward the wall, 
shaking his fist.| Its our enemies’ fault 
—behind the wall! They’re always plot- 
ting against us. They’ve done something 
to make our Angel stop smiling. 

SECOND Boy—The stonecutter chiseled 
on a new smile last week, but it didn’t 
last. Next morning the Angel was sad 
again. 

FIRST BOY—The mason tried to cement 
on a smile, but it wouldn’t stay either. 

sEcoND Boy—And the potter thought 
he could make a new clay smile for the 
statue, but it only crumbled and fell off. 
No one has been able to make the Angel 
smile. No one has won the reward. And 
it’s almost Christmas Eve! 

First Boy—If the Angel doesn’t smile 
by midnight. ... [Turns toward the 
wall again.| It’s our enemies who are 
to blame. My father is sure they have 
invented a secret weapon and trained it 
on our statue. 

SECOND BoY—My father thinks they’ve 
developed a deadly cosmic ray that can 
turn stone to air, and smiles to frowns. 


First BOY |Suddenly|—We should 





build our wall higher, high enough + 
protect the Angel and hide her from thy 
enemy. That’s what we should do! 

SECOND BOoY—Why, yes. We shoul 
build the wall higher. Maybe that’s «! 
idea that will win the award... and 
make the Angel smile again. Let’s wait 
for the Town Crier, and tell him t 
rush our plan to Parliament. Why didn’ 
anyone think of it before? It’s a dandy 
idea. Say! 

[Boys go back toward wall, examine 
it, then sit on steps to wait. Two girls 
come in, hurry to center of stage, and 
look up at statue. | 

First GIRL | Disappointed |—She hasn't 

smiled! She’s very sad. 

SECOND GIRL—What can we do to 

make her glad? 
What makes our smiling Angel grieve? 

FIRST GIRL—Our enemies! My tolks 

believe 
They've awful secrets up their sleeve. 
SECOND GirL—And, oh, tonight is 
Christmas Eve. 
FIRST GiIRL—My mother says the grocer 
told her 
He is sure our foes get bolder 
Every minute they grow older. 
And he wouldn’t be surprised 
If their bombs are super-sized 
And more powerful and atomical 
Than our bombs . . . and economical! 
SECOND GiIRL—If her smile does no! 
come back 
By midnight, will our foes attack? 

FIRST GIRL—It says so in the almanac. 

SECOND GIRL [Suddenly, looking «t 
wall|—Why don’t we make our wal! 

more thick? 
Their bombs could not get thru s0 
quick. 

First cirt—You're right. That plan 

may do the trick. 
Let’s tell the Crier—he’ll come soon— 
To tell the King this very noon. 

[Girls go to examine the wall, then 
sit on steps and wait. Two workmen 
enter with various tools. They hurry +0 
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begins 


to hum “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing.” Others join in. They are 
interrupted by the clanging of the 
Town Crier’s bell, offstage. Soon the 
Town Crier enters, followed by as many 
townspeople as desired. He immediately 
looks up at the Angel, then unrolls a 
scroll and reads a proclamation.| 

crigER—Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye: By 
order of the King it is hereby pro- 
claimed that any citizen, or citizens, 
who can make our cathedral Angel 
smile by midnight tonight, Christmas 
Eve, shall receive a reward equal to one- 
half the gold in the vaults of the entire 
kingdom. 

| Brother and sister appear at one 
side, coming in slowly from the wings, 
listening intently. They are not noticed.| 

crowp—By midnight tonight .. . 

criER—All citizens, young and old, 
are urged to present their plans immedi- 
ately. The time is short. The need is 
pre ssing. 

crowp—Aye, aye. 

criER—Be it further proclaimed that 
if the Angel does not smile by mid- 
night, Christmas Eve, the King and his 
Court, his Parliament and Wisemen do 
hereby disclaim any responsibility for 
what may happen, be it sudden attack, 
release of atomic forces, poison rays, or 
other disaster. 

crown | With murmur of fear|—Dis- 


aster! 


cRIER | Rolling up proclamation, get- 
ting ready to take notes|—Now, my 
friends, who has a suggestion to send 
to the Court? 

THE Two Boys [Stepping up|—We 
think the wall should be built higher 
—high enough to protect the Angel 
from our enemies. 

|Crowd murmurs approval. Crier 
writes down suggestion.| 

criER—Wall should be built higher! 

BROTHER [ Ouzetly |—That won’t make 
the Angel smile. You can’t build a wall 
to the top of the sky. 

| Everyone looks curiously at brother 
and sister, surprised, questioning. Then 
the two girls make their suggestion.| 

two cirLs—We think the wall should 

be more thick 
So bombs could not get thru so quick. 
| Crier makes note of the suggestion; 
some in crowd nod approvingly.| 
sistER—That won’t make the Angel 


smile. You can’t build a wall as wide 
as the earth. 
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[Crowd is surprised and questioning 
again. Two workmen step forward.| 

TWO WORKMEN—We need a roof 
That’s poison-proof 
To keep the town 
From crumbling down. 

crier | Making note|—A roof that’s 
poison-proof. ... 

BROTHER— | hat won't make the Angel 
smile. You can’t roof over the world. 

|Crowd is now quite curious about 
brother and sister. Crier pretends to 
ignore them. The two housewives step 
forward.| 

TWO HOUSEWIvEsS—We could burrow 
under the ground like moles, and that 
should make the Angel smile, to see us 
safe. Sure enough. 

|Crowd murmurs. Crier makes note 
of the suggestion.| 

sistER—The Angel wouldn’t smile for 
that. You can’t burrow to the very core 
of the earth. 

|Man comes forward 
followed by the woman.| 


impatiently, 


MAN—Why not get the jump on our 
foes? 
It’s foolish to hide in a grotto! 
Come, everyone, get On your toes: 
Let “Strike the 
motto! 
crowp—Aye! Nay! 

crier |Making note|—‘“Strike the 
first blow.” 

BROTHER—Then the Angel would 
never smile again. She would be de- 
stroyed, like all of us. 

| Town Crier, half angry, half baffled, 
walks over to brother and sister. Others 
follow curiously.| 


First Blow” be our 


crigER—And who are you anyway, may 
I ask? And where is your authority for 
what you say? How do you know? 

BROTHER—We live in the last house 
on the last street, near the turn in the 
wall. All year we wondered how to 
make the Angel smile. Then, one 
ae 

SISTER—One day we saw a little crack 
in the wall where it curves around the 
hill. We thought if we could make the 
crack bigger, we might be able to slip 
thru the wall to the other side and see 
what our enemies did to make their 
Angel smile. 

crown | Startled, various voices calling 
out|—Oh! weren’t you afraid? The 
other side of the wall! Our enemies’ 
country. 


BROTHER—And so we worked at the 


crack for days and days, and at last j: 
was big enough to squeeze thru. 
crIER [Taking notes|—Very dap. 
gerous, my friends. I am sure the Kino 
and his Council will be interested i» 
this. Proceed. And what did you 
on the other side of the wall? 


Nn 


Cn 
nna 


sistrER—We found that people havi 
streets and houses very much like ours. 
We found that they eat and sleep and 
work and go to school and play and 
read books, and listen to their radio . . . 
just the way we do. And some of them 
wear overalls, and some of them we 
glasses, and some of them have freckles, 
and some of them sing, and some of 
them twiddle their thumbs. 

crowp—They do? Like us. . . 

BROTHER—And_ the people on_ the 
other side of the wall have an Angel. 
too, in their cathedral niche. 

criER—Ah! And did you find out 
how they get her to smile? 

BROTHER—She never smiles any more. 
She hasn’t smiled for almost a_ year. 
Just like ours! 

criER | Excited |—Well, well, this is 
news indeed. 

BROTHER—The people on the other 
side of the wall are frightened and 
worried. They don’t know what to do. 
They are sure we have invented a secret 
weapon and trained it on their statue. 

crown | Looking at each other baffled | 
—A secret weapon! 

sIsTER—T hey are afraid we have devel- 
oped a deadly cosmic ray that can turn 
stone to air, and smiles to frowns. The\ 
think our bombs are super-sized, and 
much more powerful and atomical than 
theirs . . . and much more economical. 

crowp—They do? 

BROTHER—They suspect that we have 
discovered a secret poison gas, clear as 
glass, than can penetrate anything. And 
they accuse us of sending atomic storms 
against them .. . because none of the 
smiles they make will stick to the Angel. 

crowp—Us? They accuse us? 

sIsTER—They are sure we have dis 
covered a way of mixing up sound waves 
so that everything they say sounds 
tinny to their Angel. But, worst of all, 
they are afraid we will attack them any 
minute. 

BROTHER—They are so afraid they 
think perhaps they should attack us 
first! 

crowp—No! No! 


SISTER—All their stonecutters and 
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sons and potters and workmen and 


o| issblowers 
ricians and citizens have tried to make 


he Angel smile. But no one has suc- 


and scientists and _poli- 


ceeded. 
crowp—Like us. 
crier—Ah, my friends, our enemies 
seem to be just as unfortunate as we 
And here we thought all along 
they were plotting against us. But still 
_ that doesn’t make the Angel smile. 
Turns to brother and sister\| Haven't 
you, in all your travels on the other 
side of the wall, thought of some way, 
yme plan, some little idea, that might 


S 


make the Angel smile, before disaster 
This is our last chance, this 
Christmas Eve. 


1 5 
SUrINCS 


crowp—Aye, Christmas Eve. 
BROTHER AND SISTER | Looking at the 
ll|\—There is a way. An easy way. 
crown [Excited|—A way! What? 
What way? 


BROTHER—Tear down the wall. 
crowd | Amazed, frightened |—Tear 
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the wall? But... 


down 


our en- 
emies. . . 

SISTER—If we start tearing it down, 
they will help. They'll want it down, 
too. It’s the only chance for all of us, 
on both sides. Walls make people afraid 


] f “> 
iS Tence 


and suspicious and mean. Wal 
out all the best things, like brotherhood 
and goodwill, and fence in all the worst 
things, like distrust and hate. Let’s tear 
down the wall! 
[Szster and brother go toward the 
wall. Crowd looks awed. As sister and 
brother begin to pry at stones, chorus 
begins to sing “Silent Night.” Some of 


Others pry at 


crowd joins in singing; 
stones. At the end of the first stanza of 
“Silent Night” one of the housewives 
turns to. look at the statue. She gasps in 
amazement. | 

HOUSEWIFE—Faith, and if the Angel 
isn’t beginning to smile, slow like! 

crown | Turning, amazed |—She’s be- 
ginning to smile. Tear down the wall! 
[They work harder at the wall. | 
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CRIER—Ohe s smiling. Shes smiling. 
wa ‘s , 1 
[Goes to é , t You chil 
] } 7 
dren have won the reward. One h 

= fk ae oe ] 
tne SA J n i ne kK ng m. Ah, snes 
smiling. W: until the King hears 
S| 

yout this! 

BROTHER—SI1r y he re d 

SISTER—Yes, about the reward 

BROTHER AND SISTER—We’'d Ke th 
Kj , ¢ en ] +h ty ne t - rt 

ing to spend the money for a park D 


} 
2. . rom. ¢ } rt 
tween our two countries. Instead of 
park, 1 gr 


| 
with trees and gra 
flowers, where everyone can go, from 


= 
Cc 


wall, 


SS and 


a 
both countries. 


crown | Cheering|—Tear down the 
wall! Tear down the wall! 
Ringing t 


for silence |—Listen, my friends! Listen! 
rT : 


t. Then, from 
™ 


CRIER 


” 2p . , 
g bell, hi lding up hana 


the othe 1adeé of the } in ¢ ) 
comes } fre] 5 noi Ng, the first fom of 
Silent Night.” The crou listens Sl- 


le ntly joi @ mone nt, the nm, one oy one 
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everyone sinks gratejilly to his Knees, 


facing the statue. Slow curtain.] 
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Teaching methods are taught by demonstration, Boston University. 


They Are Popular with Teachers 


URING the 

past two 
years, nearly two 
thousand teachers 
in New England 
have been served 
by a demonstration 
course in “Read- 
ing and Study in 
the Elementary School” offered under 
the auspices of the Harvard-Boston 
University Extension Division. Teach- 
ers, supervisors, and superintendents 
report uniformly that it has brought 
immediate improvement in service to 
pupils. 

There are many reasons why an ex- 
tension course given to all teachers in 
a community might be effective. Since 
extension courses are given by invita- 
tion of the local schools, the desire to 
improve reading instruction is always 
present. With all supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers in attendance, there 
is no doubt in the mind of any teacher 
that the recommended practices are ap- 
proved. Cooperative planning by teach- 
ers of the same grade or in the same 
building is easily brought about. Con- 
tinued supervision closely related to the 
recommended principles and practices 
is assured. 


The advantages of demonstrations 





DONALD D. DURRELL 


Boston University 


are obvious, particularly when all of the 
pupils in a classroom from the local 
community are present. Ideas which 
sound difficult or confusing are easily 
understood when the teacher sees them 
in practice. Comments that “it isn’t 
practical,” “it won’t work in my class- 
room,” “it is much too complicated,” 
disappear when demonstrations are 
used. Since the children meet the dem- 
onstration instructor for the first time 
in front of the assembled teachers, all 
phases of the initial presentation may 
be observed. This also prevents any sus- 
picion that the demonstration has been 
rehearsed for the occasion. Demonstra- 
tions also overcome the lingering idea 
that college professors are too far re- 
moved from the classroom for their 
ideas to be serviceable! Not the least 
important feature of demonstrations is 
that they are popular with teachers. 

The course consists of sixteen two- 
hour sessions, offering two semester 
hours of credit. Since transportation dif- 
ficulties make fewer trips desirable, 
these sixteen sessions are made up of 
eight four-hour meetings, with two 
hours in the afternoon and two in the 
evening. Afternoon sessions begin with 
an hour’s demonstration with elemen- 


tary pupils, followed by a discussion of 
the demonstration. Evening meetings 
consist of lectures, questions, or work- 
shop activities. Since the meetings are 
held on alternate weeks, the intervening 
weeks give opportunity for groups of 
teachers to do cooperative planning. 
Mimeographed suggestions for individ- 
ual or group activities are presented at 
each meeting. Preparatory suggestions 
for the following demonstrations are 
also given in mimeographed form. A 
library of recent textbooks as well as 
the latest teaching materials accom- 
panies the course. 

The topics for the demonstrations 
and discussions were determined by a 
survey of teacher interests and needs. 
The fact that the course is more con- 
cerned with reading technics than with 
content is due to the interests expressed 
by the teachers. The sixteen topics and 
instructors for the meetings are prc 
sented below. 

InstrRuUcToR: Helen A. Murphy . 

DEMONSTRATION: Effective reading readi- 
ness technics in primary grades. _ 

piscussion: Aids for slow learners in read- 
ing. 

DEMONSTRATION: Small group methods 10 
teaching reading. 

piscussion: Adapting reading instruction 
to individual differences. 


INsTRUCTOR: Helen Blair Sullivan 
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pemonsTRATION: Informal classroom anal- 
ysis of actual pupil needs in reading. 

piscussion: Planning reading programs to 
meet pupil needs. 

pEMONSTRATION: Improvement of vocabu- 
lary skill——word meaning, word recog- 
nition, word analysis. 

piscussion: Improving oral and silent read- 






ing. 

ivsrructor: Donald D. Durrell 

pEMONSTRATION: Methods of studying 
pupil interests and motivation needs. 

piscussion: Programs for motivation of 
skills and content subjects. 

DEMONSTRATION: Improving comprehen- 
sion and recall. 

piscussion: Technics for establishing effec- 
tive study skills. 

instructor: W. Linwood Chase 

DEMONSTRATION: Initiating the unit assign- 
ment. 

piscussion: Technics of directing the unit 
assignment. 

DEMONSTRATION: The use of the textbook 
in teaching. 

piscussion: Teaching and study materials 
in the social studies, 


The course requires four reports from 
each teacher. Groups of teachers may 
work together on these reports, since 
cooperative planning is encouraged. 
The suggestions for teacher activities in 
relation to the meeting on interests and 
motivation are given below. It will be 
noted that the teachers may choose 
rom among several suggestions, and 
hat construction of materials or plans 
for immediate classroom use of ideas 
are encouraged. 


Suggested Assignments 


Make an estimate of the motivation 
needs of your students: [1] thru a writ- 
en or oral survey similar. to the one 
used in the demonstration; [2] thru an 
estimate of motivation needs based upon 
your observations of the pupil’s work. 
Summarize your findings and outline 
ans to take care of the needs found. 

Analyze your present instruction in 
he light of the lecture on motivation: 
't| What have you done to insure per- 
manent interest and selfinitiated read- 
ng? [2] What use have you made’ of 

tivities related to reading? [3] Have 
vou provided for individual differences 
, of interest and ability? [4] How are 


” Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D.C., also uses classroom demon- 
stration for teacher training. 
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you handling the motivation of basic 
skills? Have you made a specific analy- 
sis of pupil needs? Have you planned 
special instruction to help the child over- 


come his weaknesses? How can the 
child see evidence of his progress? How 
much variety have you in your program? 

Make actual lesson plans for one 
month’s reading, including your best 
ideas on skills and content motivation. 

Outline a plan for giving your pupils 
greater responsibility for initiative and 
selfdirected work. 

Even the most optimistic college 
teacher of reading methods is often 
troubled by the small number of his 
ideas that carry over into practice. 
While reading conferences, summer 
courses, clinics, and workshops are full 
of ideas for the improvement of read- 















































ing, the test of their effectiveness is the 
enrichment of service to pupils in the 
classroom. In seeking to improve the 
effectiveness of reading courses for ex- 
perienced teachers, this type of demon- 
stration courses given to all of the teach. 
ers in a community has high promise. 
The flood of requests for this demon- 
stration course suggests the desirability 
of similar offerings by other teachers 
colleges and schools of education. Every 
teachers college has faculty members 
and critic teachers who can present such 
a course. College instructors always de- 
rive a greater zeal for practical and 
imaginative instruction thru working 
with the immediate needs of teachers in 
service. Both community and college 
gain by cooperative courses designed for 
improving classroom instruction. 
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k r\ | sae It takes skills 
ve to get that toe 
in the door. 


7 IS,” says the highschool princi- 

pal in showing his visitor about 
the building, “is our beginning short- 
hand class. At the end of one semester 
these students will be able to write 60 
words per minute.” 

“The objective of the class is to write 
at that speed?” inquires the visitor. 

“Yes,” says the principal, “and this 
group across the hall, the fourth semes- 
ter class, has as its objective 120 words 
per minute.” 

The principal in stating the objec- 
tives had in mind perhaps the attain- 
ments sought by the various classes. 
Perhaps he and the teachers of short- 
hand had never stopped to think thru 
or to give to the shorthand students the 
real objectives of their study. 

Writers in popular magazines have 
from time to time pointed out that 
shorthand can be made to open a door 
to opportunity. J. P. McEvoy is the 
author of such an article, published 
originally in Forbes Magazine in 1941 
under the title, “Youth, Get Your Toe 
in the Door,” and reprinted in several 
other publications. 

Mr. McEvoy gave numerous exam- 
ples of young men and women who 


found that their use of shorthand 
opened a door to opportunity for 
leadership in government, business, 


even on Broadway and in Hollywood. 

But these are only a few of the doors 
which a shorthand master key will un- 
lock. The business world yearns for 
well-trained young men and women 


who will apply their stenographic skill 


Open All the Doors 


P. O. SELBY 


Professor of Business Education 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


to doing the correspondence work in 
the many executive offices. 

Reporting of court testimony, report- 
ing of public speeches, and reporting 
of convention proceedings are other 
occupations in which the skill of short- 
hand is needed. The number of peo- 
ple who find opportunity to serve in 
these ways is continually on the in- 
crease. Even the use of dictating ma- 
chines has not slackened the demand 
for shorthand writers. 

While shorthand writers do not fully 
attain the purpose of recording words 
as fast as they are spoken in all in- 
stances, they can do a satisfactory job 
in most cases. Rare is the businessman 
who can think and speak at a rate of 
more than 100 words per minute. Stu- 
dents often acquire this speed of tak- 
ing dictation in a year of study and 
practice. Public speakers average ap- 
proximately 200 words per minute. 
Some speakers exceed this rate, as do 
many excitable persons in a court room. 
But there are many capable stenog- 
raphers who can keep up with them. 

Speed, however, is not the only abil- 
ity which a stenographer needs. He 
must know correct spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, good grammar, sen- 
tence structure, and refinement in ex- 
pression. He must learn to translate 
implied words and oftentimes uncouth 
phrases into English that has a definite 
meaning. He must learn to put into 
writing words that will reflect that 
standard of good taste by which his 
office will be judged. 

Nor is shorthand of vocational value 
only. Its personal uses are many. Who 
is there among us who does not have 
notes to make—students, teachers, min- 
isters, janitors, housewives, clerks? 
Shorthand could be for many more of 
us a valuable tool. 

Woodrow Wilson wrote shorthand 
not as anybody’s secretary but because 
of the time he could save in note- 


taking and speech-writing. It was for 
him also a secret writing, since he could 
make notes in the presence of a visi. 
tor without letting the visitor know 
what reactions he was recording, 

Shorthand has been recommended as 
a college entrance subject by a national 
society studying education. The mem- 
bers of the society see it as having two 
values for the college student. 

First, they see its value to the student 
in his task of taking notes. Not only 
do college lecturers utter words in class 
which they expect students to retain, 
but they assign many readings in the 
library, anticipating that the student 
will make notes from his readings. The 
student who goes to college equipped 
with shorthand has much advantage 
over the student who must make his 
notes in longhand. 

Second, the national organization has 
pointed out that many students can 
have a college education only if they 
can earn part of their expenses while in 
college. There are plenty of youths 
going to college whi can wield brooms 
or pass out books or wait on tables. 
But not enough seemingly ever get to 
college to do the parttime stenographic 
work for the college professors and 
executives. There seems always to be 
a shortage. The mastery of shorthand 
therefore opens another door—a college 
education for those who cannot afford 
to go thru college otherwise. 

The highschool principal, the voca- 
tional counselor, and the highschool 
business teacher should know that 
when they recommend to a likely stu- 
dent—boy or girl—that he or she study 
shorthand, they are opening many 
doors to opportunity. 





“Learn a skill is my advice to young 
men, a skill that can be exchanged for 
room, board, and that toe in the door 
known variously as luck, opportunity, 
or the breaks. Learn shorthand, typing, 
and simple accounting—the Three R's 
of our mechanical age. The young man 
who doesn’t know them today is 4s 
illiterate as his father would have been 
without Readin’, Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic. 
Shoals of young people are being edu- 
cated to enjoy leisure. Too few are being 
taught to earn leisure. You can caln 
it only thru work, and you can gt 
work only if you are equipped.” 

—Jj. Pp. Mc Evoy in Business Education. 
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HE first peacetime convention following World War II of the 

American Association of School Administrators will be held at 
Atlantic City, March 1-6. Meeting with the administrators will be 
some 40 allied organizations. 

This will be the first national meeting since February 1942, when 
the association met in San Francisco. During the war, travel and 
housing conditions made national meetings impossible, and regional 
conferences were held in 1944 and 1946. Atlantic City with its great 
auditorium and spacious hotels, all newly renovated since their release 
by the army last summer, is the only city in the country able to house 
the 1947 national convention. 

GENERAL THEME 


The Development and Conservation of Our Human 
and Natural Resources 





The Dates—March 1-6, 1947. The General Program—Featuring 
Registration and Headquarters—Be- distinguished speakers on major 


educational issues related to the 


ginning Saturday morning, March : 

1, Atlantic City auditorium. convention theme. 

Featured Speakers—Governor Ellis 
G. Arnall of Georgia; the Honor- 
able J. A. Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior; President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard University; 
and others of national stature. 


The Convention Exhibit—Acres of 
new ideas in school equipment and 
furniture, books, classroom aids, 
and tools of all kinds. Open every 
day of the convention. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS—ATLANTIC CITY—MARCH 1-6 


oom AMERICAN EDUCATION LOOKS TO 
Atlantic City 





HENRY HILL, 
AASA president, 
is also president of 
George Peabody 
College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville. 


H. 


The Discussion Groups—Three after- 


noons devoted to give-and-take 


discussion of practical adminis- 
trative problems under selected 
leadership. 


The Allied Or ganizations—Including 


specialized programs on audio- 
visual materials, research, elemen- 
tary, secondary, rural, adult, voca- 


tional, and teacher education. 


Hotel Reservations—Address Floyd 
A. Potter, chairman, Convention 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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OW can our Negro people live 
better? How can they have 
enough food and use it wisely? How 
can they clothe themselves decently? 
How can they better living conditions? 
Finding the answers to these ques- 
tions and developing young people into 
teachers who know the answers and 
who believe with an almost religious 
fervor that education can spread prac- 
tical knowledge until it literally lifts 
the life of a people is the goal of a 
teacher-education program for Negroes 
in Louisiana. 

The typical teacher in a rural Negro 
school of Louisiana 15 or 20 years ago 
began his career in a dirty one-room 
school or church, bare of all attractive- 
ness and comfort, tho not of amuse- 
ment, for an old gray mule might 
occasionally poke his head thru the 
pasteboard which had taken the place 
of a window pane. The school had only 
battered benches at best—no_black- 
boards, no equipment except a few dog- 
eared textbooks. Parents were uninter- 
ested; attendance was poor; children 
were dirty and sickly. 

In the community most homes were 
utterly inadequate, often squalid, lack- 
ing in sanitation; the people were in- 
adequately clothed; food habits were 


atrocious; the people neither knew how 


ae 


The Willis home before adoption as a Grambling h 
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Flow a pioneer Negro college for teachers is training 
its students to improve home and community life as 
told by Lyle W. Ashby, assistant editor of The Journal, 


who studied conditions on the ground. 


to make the best use of what they had 
nor had any ambition to learn. 

These conditions are not yet all 
corrected, but great progress has been 
made. Much advancement is due to a 
unique program of teacher education 
that for more than ten years has been 
tackling the problem head-on. 

When the Grambling College [for- 
merly Louisiana Negro Normal and 
Industrial Institute] program was re- 
organized in 1936, leaders in the move- 
ment faced facts about rural Negro life. 
They knew that education was the only 
answer. They were not sure just how 
to proceed, but they were sure of cer- 
tain fundamental convictions. 

The aim was to build a program 
coordinating teacher education, cur- 
riculum development, and supervision. 
The dominant objective was to develop 
teachers who could and would reform 
rural schools and rural life. 

This meant schools that could carry 
a heavy load of social welfare work as 
well as regular school sessions, Leaders 
were interested in teaching the Three 
R’s, but they were more concerned with 
the Four H’s of health, handicraft, 
homemaking, and husbandry. They 
knew the attack must be based upon 
expert firsthand knowledge of com- 
munity conditions and resources into 
which students would be sent to teach. 

The average current expenditure per 





ome project, and after renovation and refurnishing—at a cost of $26s. 
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capita in average daily attendance for 
Negro schools was the munificent sum 
of $9.47 in 1934-35, the year before the 
reorganized Grambling program got 
underway. The graduate of Grambling 
would teach in an elementary school 
with a seven-month term. He would 
make a yearly salary of no more than 
$400. Of 846 schools and 36 parishes 
studied in 1936, 36°/% were in church 
dwellings, lodge halls, or stores. About 
15°% of the schools had no crayons, 2 
no erasers, 33°/, no playground equip- 
ment, 30°, no water. Conditions have 
improved, but it is necessary to prepare 
teachers to face such conditions. 

In those early years the program ol 
Grambling took on several significant 
features: [1] close coordination 0! 
teacher education with the work of the 
state, parish, and federal agencies 0! 
health, agriculture, trade and industries, 
and home economics; [2] the field 
service unit; [3] the curriculum labor 
tory; [4] apprentice teaching; [5| the 
coordination of Jeanes teachers with the 
college programs [Jeanes teachers ar 
in reality Negro supervisors whose 
salaries are paid in part by the Jeanes 
Fund—Southern Education Found. 
tion]; [6] the summer schools: ind 
[7] the socalled instructional phases 0! 
the curriculum. 
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These features of the Grambling pro- 
oram of teacher education indicate that 
++ does not consist of traditional teacher- 
education courses presented in tradi- 
tional ways “on campus.” Every course 
in the Grambling curriculum is designed 
to meet a specific problem in rural 
school or home. Students do a great 
deal of field work. Every course is 
rested as students go out to the people 
and revised constantly in terms of the 
needs of the people. 

At the time of the organization of 
the prescat program in 1936, six state- 
pproved Negro highschools offered a 
postgraduate year of teacher training 
under the direction of a “teacher- 
rainer’ with the cooperation of the local 
Jeanes teacher. Under Grambling’s 

cher-education program these six 

ters, well distributed geographically, 
were considered ex-officio agencies of 
Grambling. One reason for this plan 
students did not have the 
financial resources to go away to col- 
lege. Then, too, by working in various 
centers of the state Grambling planners 
saw an opportunity to study real life 
problems in varied forms. 

Near any one of these centers it was 
possible to find a school such as the one 
the students came from—dirty, barren, 
uninspiring. Here there was no need to 
manufacture practical problems. 

A second technic was the field service 

, consisting of three phases: [1] fac- 
ulty members who worked with the 
supervisor in the field; [2] a section 
vhich looked after the adjustment of 
graduates inservice; and [3] a traveling 
of faculty members representing 
Ith, homemaking, husbandry, trades 
nd industries, and teacher training. 

These traveling field service units go 

to community centers, where they 
live for weeks at a time. They go in a 
bus equipped with tools, a pressure 
oker, picks and shovels, a medicine 

chest, library books, and mimeographed 

| m< terials, 
During a typical period in a com- 
nunity center, a unit performed a wide 
riety of tasks in cooperation with the 
cher-trainers in the center and the 
cople. They conferred with the faculty 
nd the farm demonstration agent, 
‘aught demonstration lessons, gave vac- 
nations, built a kitchenette, held con- 
‘erences with citizens, hauled bricks for 
walk, gave instruction in making 
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Youngsters in the training school. Grambling students do nine weeks’ practice 


teaching on campus in the junior year and 12 weeks in an off-campus school 


during the senior year. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 


C. L. Barrow, who gave professional 
leadership to the Grambling program 
in its formative stage, outlines its basic 
educational principles by stating that 

—Grambling College and the rural 
schools in which its graduates teach 
assume responsibility for reconstructing 
and enriching rural life. 

—its efforts and program are inte- 
grated with other agencies which can 
contribute to rural life. 

—professional efforts in teacher edu- 
cation, curriculum development, and 
rural supervision can be coordinated. 

—a teacher education institution, a 
state department of education, and a 
local school system can plan and work 
closely together in inservice teacher 
education. 





GRAMBLING‘S PROGRAM 


—a rural school curriculum should 
be composed of materials of instruction 
based on the needs of rural life in the 
area, 

—textbook materials and courses of 
study may be supplemented and en- 
riched by materials based or rommu- 
nity life needs. 

—faculty members must be rural 
teachers with an interest in, an appre- 
ciation for, and an understanding of 
rural life. 

The most important factors in the 
success of the Grambling College pro- 
gram are: the fine spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the faculty, the infor- 
mality of all procedures, and the edu- 
cational philosophy of the faculty and 
studentbody. 





An eighth-grade class of boys in home economics in the training school. 
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kitchen articles, constructed a brooder, 
put a ceiling on the schoolroom, demon- 
strated how to make a mattress, con- 
ducted a baby clinic, tested and im- 
proved drinking water facilities, made 
playground equipment, visited homes 
in the community. They worked with 
homes as well as schools. Theory has a 
place but only as it results in action for 
better living. 

Members of these traveling units live 
in the homes of the community—more 
often than not in the poorest home 
because they want to make them lab- 
oratories for improving home conditions. 
Often with the consent of the family 
they would adopt a shack home near 
the center and thru a period of months 
and years make it over into a decent 
habitation. Some of the first attempts 
of the college to adopt homes were re- 
buffed by families which did not under- 
stand why school teachers should be 
concerned with their homes. 

Yet the average Negro farm family 
was living in a crowded cabin of two 
to five rooms. There were too few 
windows and doors, a total absence of 
screens, no paint, no wallpaper, no rugs, 
furnishings of crudest type. Children, 


regardless of age and sex, slept in the 
same room. 

Changes that have been wrought in 
these adopted homes border on the 
miraculous. Teachers, students, and 
family would plan how living could be 
improved by better use of what the 
home had without spending a dime. 
Then they would all pitch in and do 
the work. Teachers in training, visiting 
classes, and others would use this home 
as a demonstration center. 

The influence of such a change in 
one home in a community is tre- 
mendous. One influences an- 
town the other. 
People in the vicinity begin to want 
better things, to beautify, to arrange 
rooms for privacy, to put up screens, to 
test and cover wells, to provide better 
sanitary facilities. I visited some of the 
homes near Grambling and talked with 
the people who live in them. They ap- 
preciate the practical help and the lead- 
ership that the college is giving. 

Today, after ten years of hard work 
in the community and the state, the 
people are learning to help themselves— 
a great tribute to an educational pro- 
gram. 


section 
other; one side of 





Here’s the evidence: In the period 
from 1934 to 1944 the number of good 
houses in Lincoln Parish where t} 
college is located increased from 29 4, 
68 while the number of fair houses jp. 
creased from. 12 to 48, but the number 
of poor houses decreased from 52 ty 
12. Further facts taken from a master’s 
thesis by Fidelia Johnson of the Gram. 
bling staff [Iowa State University, 1945 
offer tangible evidence of gains in living 
standards: | 


le 


SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY 1934 1944 





MN Shia .cie Saini csks.c:a dd: 8 3 
Open wells 96 79 
Closed wells 6 26 
Running water 0 8 
ERE eee 9 92 
BAMITMRY TOILETS. .0...0000. 10 52 
PROVISION FOR PRIVACY.... 10 80 
PROVISION FOR CULTURAL 
ADVANCEMEN 
I 3 42 
DEEMED. Jccuctkaehaence Oe SE 
SE Ss cicneecnaas 17 45 
Books i ctetiowetwaes. we 45 
INTERIOR BEAUTIFICATION 
DM arin cckwatackesane an 75 
Pictures ied Sin ie wl 9 30 
eee 10 42 
EXTERIOR BEAUTIFICATION 
oo eae 18 89 
I acca ts fan e046 sie 0 4 10 
EY Gs.nscbh ease ebunekasae 0 10 
MINS < ator achcac aso kiss 10 35 


Some of the gains are due to increased 
financial resources acquired during the 
war years, altho the average annual 
family income was only $480 in 1944. 

Much of the credit must also go t 
agricultural extension workers and 
other local, state, and federal agencies. 
Close cooperation with every agenc\ 
that can help has been the keynote o! 
the Grambling program. Southern Un 
versity, land grant college at Bator 
Rouge, which prepares teachers for 
secondary and urban schools, as well as 


Left: President Ralph W. E. Jones con 
fers with Dean Earl L. Cole and Mildred 
Satterwhite of the faculty. Below: Befor 
and-after shots of a Willis home bed 
room. Exteriors are shown on page 579. 
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Tue... plan 1s essentially one by which a normal school has 


taken the state for its campus; the prospective and active teaching force 
jor its students; the state’s rural population for its community; and the 
public agents of community service for its faculty —GEORGE 1. SANCHEZ. 


—— TT 


vocational and agricultural leaders, has 
also had an important role to play. 

A curriculum laboratory was estab- 
lished at Grambling in 1936. The field 
service unit was a feeder for this labo- 
ratory, which published the findings and 
urriculum materials being developed. 
It links the centers together so that each 
an profit by the work of the others. Its 
materials are used thruout the state. 

The war and attendant problems of 
gas rationing and worn-out tires forced 
adjustments in the program. But the 
Grambling program has never been 
static, so the changes might have been 
made anyway. 

In recent years the teacher-training 
centers have been discontinued and stu- 
dents come direct to Grambling from 
highschool. The war years lifted the 
financial status of most of the students 
so that it was possible for them to come. 
Living costs at Grambling are reason- 
ble—$22 a month for board and room. 

The workshop idea has taken over 
a great deal of the energy formerly put 
into teacher-training centers. Grambling 
faculty members are constantly on call 
from parish [county] superintendents 
and other leaders in the state. As far as 
resources permit, all calls are met. 

The Grambling campus today has six 
brick buildings which have been put up 
in recent years thru the assistance of 
state and federal funds. Other than these 
buildings, however, the campus is the 
product of student labor under the 
guidance of the farm shop and _ the 


trades and industries teachers. Boys tore 
a 


the campus and used the lumber in 


constructing a new home economics 
Loopy 
building, 


own one of the two-story buildings on 


men’s dormitory, and a 
campus garage. They are responsible for 
the upkeep of buildings and grounds. 
The farm, poultry yard, and orchard 
serve as a laboratory for the rural life 
problems course. A year-round garden 
program is carried on. 

Even on campus, students at Gram- 
bling get a good look into the process 
of helping people to live better. Adult- 
education classes are operated every 
week. Citizens bring in any of their 
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problems. If a family wants to bring in 
a beef to be butchered and canned, it 
is encouraged to do so. Students do 
the work under the direction of the 
home economics department. They 
learn. The family which brings it learns. 
Their friends learn. Twenty-two beeves 
were canned last year in this way. 

So well recognized is the Grambling 
program in the South that during the 
summer the campus was host to a nine- 
week program of Jeanes teachers from 
the states of Texas, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Louisiana. This 
program was worked out in cooperation 
with Tuskegee and with the aid of the 
General Education Board. 

Grambling holds a commencement 
program for its students every year but 
cautions those who receive diplomas 
from the present four-year program that 
they are only beginning. Close followup 
and supervision is given to these young 
people in their teaching situations. If a 
graduate of Grambling is found not to 
be living up to the standards set or is 
failing to do a job in the community, 
he is invited back to Grambling for 
further training. 

President Ralph W. E. Jones is a 
unique personality. There are few 
Negro leaders in the South who have 
as many good friends among the white 
people as well as the confidence and re- 
spect of their own race. President Jones 
travels around the state constantly. And 
when he is on the campus it is hard to 
find him at his desk. He would rather 
be out with the students on the football 
field or a hundred miles away preparing 
the way for field work in a community 
with special needs or in classes taking 
part in discussions. One of his great 
strengths is the freedom he gives to his 
faculty, from whom he is always ready 
and willing to take suggestions. 

Certainly Negro leaders want better 
school buildings for their people, better 
equipment, and ever better prepared 
teachers. They deserve and are begin- 
ning to get better financial support. But 
they are not waiting for any educational 
millenium. They are working toward 


one. 





Student in science class learns how 
to demonstrate better soap-making 
processes to farmers. 





IT DIDN’‘T JUST HAPPEN 


Leo M. Favrot, long experienced 
in Louisiana education, who later 
served as field agent for the General 
Education Board, writes: 

“A program like the one at Gram- 
bling does not just happen. Somebody 
had to dream a dream and somebody 
had to furnish the trained leadership 
that made it click.” 

A. C. Lewis, former state agent for 
Negro schools in Louisiana, after a 
Visit to rural schools in Mexico, 
dreamed about the possibility of set 
ting up a center for training Negro 
rural teachers which would be con 
cerned primarily with the betterment 
of country life. Expert professional 
guidance was given by C. L. Barrow, 
then assistant state agent for Negro 
education and now parish superin- 
tendent of schools at Baton Rouge. 

Other George 
Sanchez, formerly of the Rosenwald 
Fund, and Jane McAllister of Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., 
also played leading roles in the early 


leaders, such as 


stages of the Grambling program. A. 
C. Williams is now state director of 
Negro education. See also page 618. 

These leaders, however, are the 
first to point out that Grambling’s 


program has developed over a period 
of years thru the democratic cooper- 
ative effort of many people and 
various organizations and agencies 
with a few individuals guiding the 
effort from the very beginning. 
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“TF YOU come to a stream five feet 

wide and jump four and a half feet, 

you fall in and get drowned. You might 

just as well have tumbled in from the 

other side and saved yourself the ex- 
ertion of the jump. 

“There are only two ways. One is 
right and the other is wrong. About 
is always wrong. Don’t tell me it’s about 
right.” 

The college professor was speaking to 
his students. His words were respected, 
for he was a renowned “plant doctor,” 
a veritable wizard, whose work was 
helping to change the whole pattern of 
Southern agriculture. 

He was also an ex-slave who as a baby 
had been traded. for a horse. From this 
humblest of beginnings, George Wash- 
ington Carver became one of the na- 
tion’s most famous scientists. 

George Carver was born in January 
1860 in Diamond Grove, Missouri. His 
parents were slaves on the plantation 
owned by Moses Carver. 

One night a band of lawless raiders 
stole several of the slaves, among them 
George, then a frail baby, and his 
mother. Her fate was never known for 
certain by the Carvers, but the baby was 
abandoned by the raiders. When Moses 
Carver’s agents found him, they re- 
ceived as their reward a race horse 
worth $300. 

The Carvers brought up the orphan 
boy on their plantation. When his 
chores permitted, he would hurry to 
his favorite spot in the woods where 
he had his secret greenhouse. There 
he gathered undernourished flowers, 





George Washington Carver |. 


plants, and shrubs and made them 
grow. Truly the boy had a “green 
thumb,” for the plants always thrived 
under his loving care. 

“When I was a little tyke,” he said 
later, “I thirsted for knowledge. I lit- 
erally lived in the woods. I wanted to 
know what was in every stone and 
plant and to learn about every animal 
and insect and bird.” 

The boy’s first teacher was a battered 
copy of Webster’s Blue-Backed Speller. 
When he was ten, he announced to his 
foster parents that he wanted to go to 
school. So he took leave of the Carvers 
and walked to Neosho, eight miles 
away, where there was a one-room 
school for Negroes. He had soon learned 
all that the teacher could give him—and 
more. But his thirst for knowledge was 
not satisfied. 

When a traveler offered George a 
ride to Fort Scott, Kansas, he willingly 
accepted. Highschool was his destina- 
tion. In Fort Scott and the other towns 
in which he lived while attending sec- 
ondary school, George sought work so 
that he could earn his board and keep. 
He was most successful in his own 
laundry business. 

Once his highschool diploma was in 
hand, he wrote for admission to an 
Iowa college. His credits were approved 
and he passed the entrance examina- 
tions. Eagerly he set out for the college, 
purchasing his railroad ticket with the 
last of his small savings. At the school 
bitter disappointment awaited him. The 
college did not accept Negroes. 

A year later he was accepted at Simp- 
son College in Indianola, Iowa. Again 
he worked up a laundry trade and be- 
fore long had many customers among 
the townspeople. 

Needs often exceeded income, how- 
ever. The college students would offer 
him tickets to lectures, concerts, or 
musicales. He was too proud to accept 
charity, which is why those who wanted 
to help him usually had to do so by 
tucking anonymous 50-cent pieces under 
his door. His white friends even sur- 


prised him by giving him furniture for 
his room. 


At Simpson, young George | 
art teacher, Etta M. Budd, wh 
couraged him in his artistic work. H 
had always loved to draw. As a bo: 
had made pictures on rocks, in th 
on scraps of paper—anything that \\ 
serve as a drawing board. Now 
talents found an outlet. In 18 
painting of the Yucca Gloriosa was ex 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fair and 
won honorable mention. 

It was Miss Budd who urged Georg 


es 


to attend Iowa State College of Agi 
culture and Mechanic Arts at Ames. 
where her father was professor of hor 
ticulture. 

In 1891 Carver went to Ames. Gifted 
in both art and science, she found 1] 
choice between the two a difficult on 
to make when preparing for his lif 
work. He chose a scientific career be 
cause he felt it would enable him to 
help his race. 

The professors at Ames were so im- 
pressed with Carver’s rare genius that 
after he received his bachelor of scienc: 
degree in 1894 he was offered a pos 
tion in the chemistry laboratory. H 
remained at Ames for two years more. 
taking postgraduate work to earn his 
master of science degree while teaching. 
He was the college’s first colored gradu- 
ate and faculty member. 


Tuen came an offer from Booker T. 
Washington at Tuskegee. Carver was 
asked to be head of the agriculture ck 
partment in this not very old Negro 
staffed college which, under the leader 
ship of Mr. Washington, was opening 
up new vistas for Negroes. Here was 
his first real opportunity to do somé 
thing for his people. 

At Tuskegee Dr. Carver started w ith 
13 pupils and no systematized cours: 
of study. By the close of the first y: 
he had 76 pupils and a carefully work d 
out course. 

His first laboratory at Tuskegee as 
a makeshift affair. He and his students 
rummaged thru the trash piles gathering 
empty bottles, tin cans, wire, and scraps 
of metal. Years went by before Tuskes«« 
could afford the expensive scienti'i 
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equipment for a research laboratory. 
But Dr. Carver did not seem to mind. 
With his homemade benches and his 
‘ume-bottle test-tubes he achieved re- 
sults which would have done credit to 
y university laboratory in the country. 
The professor was well-liked among 
s students for his dry humor, gentle 
nners, and marvelous teaching abil- 
ty. His entomology class once tried to 
lay a trick on him, a playful tribute to 
his alleged ability to identify any plant 
r insect brought to him. 
The students presented him with a 
strange species of bug, neatly pinned 
a piece of cardboard. It had the 
id of an ant, the body of a beetle, 
legs of a spider, the antennae of a 
oth, all cleverly put together. When 
sked what it was, Dr, Carver pondered 
ng and then answered with a twinkle, 
“Well, this, I think, we would call a 


} imb Pa 
umbug. 


Atonc with his teaching, Dr. Carver 
performed many experiments which 
roved helpful to the South. He tested 
ls and told farmers which were best 
planting certain kinds of grain and 
getables. He explored plant diseases 
d contrived means to prevent their 
spread. He recommended crop rotation, 
ight soil conservation, experimented 
th cotton and soybeans. Gradually his 
leas spread and the experiment sta- 
tion at Tuskegee became the mecca to 
which Negro farmers flocked. 
Dr. Carver’s best known experiments 
ere with the sweet potato and the 
peanut. His research on the “goober” 
elded 300 different byproducts, in- 
luding oils, salad dressing, bread, 
indy, cookies, ice cream, paints, and 
lves. From the sweet potato he could 
serve a complete meal from “coffee” to 
tapioca.” 
Besides these experiments he was re- 
onsible for developing synthetic rub- 
t tires from cotton stalks, potash from 
hinaberry ashes, silk from poplar bark, 
nd marble from wood shavings. 
When the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill 
s under fire in Congress, Dr. Carver 


) 










vas asked by the peanut growers asso- 
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—the Wizard of Tuskegee 






ciation to appear before the Committee 
on Ways and Means in Washington to 
discuss the merits of the peanut. 

Congressmen at the hearing listened 
intently to the shabbily dressed, stoop- 
shouldered Negro with the caseful of 
peanut oils. He talked for two solid 
hours instead of his allotted ten minutes 
—and still they clamored for more. 
When the bill was passed, the peanut 
was one of the products protected, 
thanks to Dr. Carver. 

Dr. Carver remained a bachelor all 
his life. If anyone dared to ask him why 
he never married, he would reply, “I 
never had time.” Tradition has it that 
his only love affair came to naught be- 
cause the young lady of his choice re- 
fused to play second fiddle to a handful 
of weeds and flowers. 

The professor never bothered about 
his He 


“thrown together” in his old golf cap, 


appearance. always looked 
threadbare coat, and baggy trousers. 


Dr. dwelt 


style—living in two small rooms in one 


Carver in the simplest 
of the dormitories on campus, close to 
his cherished laboratory. 

Years of poverty had made him ex- 
ceptionally thrifty, even tho in his later 
life he had more than enough to live 
on. Finally he gave every penny of his 
life savings toward founding the Carver 
Creative Research Laboratories at Tus- 
kegee. 


Many tributes came to Dr. Carver 
over the years. Simpson College con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
science on its distinguished alumnus. 
Later the University of Rochester fol- 
lowed suit. In 1939 he the 
Roosevelt Memorial Award. 

In 1942 the Birthday Committee of 
the Thomas A. Edison Foundation for 
the Advancement of Science and Edu- 
cation paid Dr. Carver a special tribute 


receive ( | 


for his work in research. 

He won the friendship of numerous 
white people, those who saw his poten- 
tialities when he was a boy in colleg 
and, later, those public leaders who ap- 
preciated the magnitude of his service 
to his country. “God has been mighty 


good to this poor old Negro,” he said as 


the honors and praise came. 

However, when he was traveling he 
suffered all the indignities commonly 
inflicted upon his race. No matter how 
important his mission or how distin- 
guished the audience he was to address, 
he ran into the problem of where to eat 
and sleep. The more ignorant the white 
person, the more insolently he treated 
the unprepossessing colored scientist. 

Nor was Carver’s path made easy by 
the members of his own race. Many 
were grateful to and proud of him. 
Others were jealous. He recalled a talk 
he had heard given by another Negro: 

“We are like crabs in a hamper. All 
lie quietly for a long time. Finally one 
takes a notion to move around and, 
growing bolder, starts to climb up the 
sides. Don’t worry, he'll never get out! 
He struggles while the others watch 
him. As soon as he gets ready to put one 
foot over the side, all rush to pull him 


back.” 


Deerty religious, Dr. Carver found 
no between religion 
science. “Without God to draw 
aside the curtain I would be helpless,” 


he said in an address. How refreshing, 


incompatibility 
and 


commented a Baltimore paper, to find 
a chemist who did not feel it necessary 
to bar God out of the workshop. 

Rackham Holt in George Washing- 
ton Carver, an American Biography, 
says that tho Carver was wont to say 
that science was truth, he recognized 
also that man’s part in it was merely a 
groping toward that truth. “He was ex- 
ceedingly careful not to make a direct 
statement—even tho it might seem cor- 
rect at the moment—from which there 
could be no appeal and which could be 
upset by the light of further knowledge 
the next day or the next year.” 

On January 5, 1943, the doctor died at 
Tuskegee 


than go years he had taught and ex- 


Institute, where for more 
perimented and where his name had 
become an institution in itself. 


“He 


teacher and an exemplification in his 


has been an inspiration as a 
own person of the possibilities of his 
race,” said President Robert Moton of 


Tuskegee. “Thousands will be his 
debtor in race understanding who will 
never know his name.” 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 


editor, and JEAN CONDER SOULE 


————— 





A Decade of Credit Union Service 


LINNIE B. WILSON 


Teacher, Department of Business, ( ; 
Highschool, and Treasurer, Tulsa Teach: 
Credit Union 


.@ you surprised to find a com- 
parative balance sheet in the 
NEA Journat? Read further and let 
this balance sheet come to life for you. 

In 1934 the teachers and other em- 
ployes of the Tulsa board of education 
had hit the bottom of the economic 
barrel. Salaries and wages had been cut 
back; increments were not being paid; 
warrants issued at the end of a recent 
year had been marked, “Funds not 
available”; and many teachers had been 
forced to discount them, in a few in- 
stances as much as 40%. 

The first president of the local class- 
room teachers association in his travels 
about the country had seen credit 
unions at work. For several years he 
had tried to interest the local group. It 
took a depression and “rubber” war- 
rants to decide the issue. 

We studied the movement and the 
laws all summer. In November 1934, 
Oklahoma granted a charter to the 
Tulsa Teachers Credit Union. Thus be- 
gan one of the most exciting decades in 
the life of our teachers organization. 
For credit unions are exciting. They are 
writing a most important chapter in the 
economic development of our country 
and eventually of the world—a chapter 
fast growing into a volume. 

Why are they exciting and dramatic? 
Because they are built upon the premise 


that average humanbeings can, by 
working together, manage their own 
affairs, learn good business practices, 
and realize a greater net value from 
their earnings. Thus they can free 
themselves from loss of purchasing 
power which is drained away by high 
interest rates, high carrying charges, 
and inability to take advantage of cash 
discounts. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the philosophy of the credit union is 
also built upon belief in the integrity 
and dignity of each individual, and his 
inalienable right to selfdevelopment. 

Now let us examine this balance 
sheet. Since so many teachers say they 
have difficulty in interpreting balance 
sheets, suppose we become elementary 
for a minute and take it step by step: 

Line No. 1 represents the amount of 
money members had invested in the credit 
union at the end of each respective year. 

No. 2 is the amount of money set aside 
to cover losses from bad loans. It came 
from earnings and from the 25¢ entrance 
fee paid by each member at the time of 
joining. 

No. 3 is the net earnings left after all 
expenses were paid and the legal reserve 
taken care of. 

No. 4 is the amount of current unpaid 
bills at the time the books were closed. 

No. 5 represents the total that the credit 
union is responsible to its members for. 


ent 


Now, 15 months later, this total exceed: 
$260,000. 

Now let us look at the upper hall 
ot the balance sheet. This half explains 
what the elected representatives of the 
credit union have done with the funds 
entrusted to their care by the members. 

No. 6 is the money on hand, either in 
cash or in checking and savings accounts 
in the bank. 

No. 7 is the unpaid loan balances of 
the money lent to members within the reg 
ulations of the bylaws, the state law, and 
those of the federal government. 

No. 8 is the total of unpaid balances of 
real estate loans made to members. This 
service came into being at the urgent re 
quest of members. These loans are mad 
only when it is to the economic advantage 
of the members to handle them thru th 
credit union. 

No. g is the credit union’s contribution 
to the war effort. Bonds were bought con 
sistently thru the war years, as funds wer 
available. Deposits in the credit union in 
creased less rapidly during this period du 
to the purchase of war bonds by the ind 
vidual members. War bonds and stamps 
were sold by the credit union until lack 
of office help made it impossible. 

No. 10 is money invested in the Central 
Credit Union of Oklahoma, a credit union 
for credit unions. 





TULSA TEACHERS CREDIT UNION—Comparative Balance Sheet, 1935-1944 


ASSETS 1935 
(G@) Cash 
(7) Personal Loans 
(43) Real Estate Loans............. 
(%) Bonds and Investments. ....... 
(3 @) Central Credit Union, Deposit... 
(3 1) Equipment, Book Value....... 10.00 


(32) Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


(4) Current Liabilities re $ 118.42 $ 161.86 $ 108.23 $ 118.34 $ 
(1) Deposits and Shares $11,359.04 30,923.11 57,068.39 90,429.27 116,970.34 $136,673.11 
(2) Reserve for Bad Debts......... 2.98 446 36 568 .16 717.22 956 . 25 1,275.63 
(3) Undivided Earnings............ 127.13 88.51 404 .37 799 .30 1,705.04 2,864.06 


(5) Total Liabilities. ... 


Total Loans Since the Beginning 
Total Bank Deposits Since the Beginning 


Loans Charged Off (7 $220.75 
Losses Recovered (1 54.92 


Net Loss from Bad Debts.......... $165 83 


342.06 454 21 898 06 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ 1,942.54 $ 5,405.81 $ 3,099.18 $17,305. 41 $ 8,471.65 $18,145.21 $ 
9,536.61 25,828.53 54,649.39 73,850.55 109,972.87 101,449.78 


20 ,022 33 


1,305 45 1,195.48 


$1 ,433 ,240 .06 
$2,308 ,400 02 


147,685.94 156,389.01 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
23,408.71 $ 34,854.98 $ 25,440.02 $ 9,573.47 (6) 


113 ,322 87 73,762.17 54,070 32 60,807 11 (7) 
16,226.74 24,508.16 32,062.81 57,353.31 (a) 
30,236.95 60,136.35 70,000.00 () 

1,105 00 3,005.00 5,005 00 (1) 

1,078 96 1,079 35 868 03 823 82 (EE) 


$11,489.15 $31,576 40 $58,202 78 $92,054.02 $119,749 97 $140,812 80 $154,037 28 $165,546.61 $175,582.53 $203,562 71 (12) 


67.35 $ 600.00 $ 19.30 (4) 
166,591.67 $193,641.13 (EB) 
5,007 80 6,161.47 (2) 
3,963.76 3,760.11 (38) 


2,828 .47 
3,455 52 


3,990 55 
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wane $11,489.15 $31,576 40 $58,202 78 $92,054.02 $119,749.97 $140,812.80 $154,037.28 $165,546.61 $175,582.53 $203,562.71 (<) 
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No. 11 is the net investment in equip- 
ent, which started with a $ro lifetime 
Sheaffer pen, purchased to enable a man 
to sign his name without jabbing a hole in 
the paper. 

No. 12 shows that the total of all those 
things in which money has been invested is 
equal to the total that has been entrusted 
to the credit union. 


Now will you look at the figures at 
the bottom, the amount in total loans 
and the amount that has been charged 
off as uncollectible? There have been 
no garnishments, foreclosures, or suits 
in courts. A bank clerk who was sent 
to check notes and securities we had 
viven the bank to secure a short-time 
loan shook his head and said, “The way 
you people lend money! And the sur- 
prising thing is they pay it back!!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “they pay it back, 
because we put our first and greatest 
emphasis upon character, second upon 
capacity to pay, and third upon capital 
property Most 
igencies emphasize capital first, capacity 


or owned. lending 
second, and character third.” 

What about the income? How is it 
spent? The graph at the top of this page 
tells the story better than words or fig- 
ures can. 

The figures are impressive, you may 
agree. A $200,000 organization built in 
ten difficult years, thru depression and 
thru war, is not to be scorned or dis- 
missed as insignificant. Impressive as 
the figures are, however, their greatest 
significance lies in the human drama 
back of them. 

There was the struggle to save, in 
spite of inadequate salaries and high 
living costs. Then there was confidence 
of the members in the integrity of their 
fellow workers to whom their precious 
savings were being lent. That in and of 
itself is a dramatic and wonderful thing. 

Then there are the human stories of 
what the members did with the money 
they borrowed. Many loans have been 
made to teachers who desired to achieve 
a greater degree of professional useful- 
ness and personal development thru 
advanced study. 

Babies will be born and people will 
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FOR THE MEMBERS’ BENEFIT, 
PAID TO THE MEMBERS OR 
STILL BELONGING TO MEMBERS 


Ne. 
VA 







WHAT IT COSTy 
TO MAINTAIN 
THIS SERVICE, 





INTEREST ON DEPOSITS RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED in 


PROFITS 


AND 






RING LOANS 
PROFITS 


SALARIES THER OF 


HOW TULSA TEACHERS CREDIT UNION INCOME IS SPENT 


die—two events which should not be 
clouded by financial worry. Many credit 
have smoothed the 


union loans 


way 
of birth and death. 

Children grow up and must be edu- 
cated. Teachers want their children to 
go to college. They must go when it is 
time, not wait several years until dad 
or mother can save enough money for 


minimum college expenses. Credit union 


Credit Unions for Teachers is the 
name of a discussion pamphlet 
(No. 6) prepared by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
the NEA Research Division. 
Order from the NEA. Single copies, 
15¢ NEA dis- 
counts. Cash must accompany ore 
ders for less than $1. 


and 


each, with usual 


loans have sent many sons and daugh- 
ters to college. 

Can you imagine a man on a monthly 
salary of $100 to $125 with a family of 
eight children, buying and paying for 
a home? His first loan was made to 
pay a loan shark who had lent him $50 
and to whom he had paid and _ paid, 
and still owed $20. After he was free 
from this indebtedness he found an 
acreage with a brick store building that 
he felt he could convert into a house. 
It is now paid for, has been a comfort- 
able and decent home for his family, 
and provides a degree of security against 
old age. His garden and a cow, bought 
by a credit union loan, have also helped 
to solve his problem. 

The credit union can point with pride 
to a number of houses reconverted by 
the work of the hands of its members 
This 


only in better living standards for in- 


into decent abodes. results not 
dividual citizens, but adds to the sum 
total of the wealth and decency of their 
city. 

The experiences of this credit union 
are not unique. Hundreds of groups of 


teachers over the country have done the 


same things. Thousands of groups of 
industrial workers, community groups, 
and church congregations have lifted 
themselves to economic betterment via 
the credit union. 

Instead of shrouding business trans- 
actions in mystery, credit unions turn 
the light of day upon all sorts of eco- 
nomic matters and strive to teach their 
members to understand. Those without 
experience in the purchase or sale of 
real estate, for instance, have been 
taught how to proceed, what points of 
construction to watch out for, and what 
pitfalls in the matter of titles to avoid. 

For several years, the National Edu- 
cation Association has had a committee 
on credit unions. Each member of its 
core committee is responsible for work- 
ing with state and local groups in his 
section, to acquaint them with the credit 
union movement and to promote the 
organization of teacher credit unions. 
The ultimate goal set by the committee 
is credit union service available to every 
school employe in America. 

When this goal is reached, it will 
mean much more than making the 
service available to school people. The 
teacher leaders in the movement will 
inevitably reach a helping hand to other 
groups in their communities and help 
them, too, to a better understanding of 
brotherhood. A 


credit union may be the answer if the 


economic community 


° ] 
community is small. 


The movement is no longer experi 


] 


mental. Credit unions can be organized 


under federal charter or in most states 


under state charter. Hi re 18 a challenge 
inter« sted in all the 


nde avor 


to those who are 


great possiD1 ities of human 


in this “centurv of the common man.” 





Here iS a ch: llenge to colle yes training 


community leaders of all sorts, a chal 


lenge to send their graduates out 


equipped to help the people of thei 
communities, economically and finan- 
cially, as well as spiritually and intel- 


lectually. 










T’S no trick to sell a house in America these days. The 

trick is to find one to buy! Demand has run far ahead 
of supply—and prices show it. All over the country new 
and old houses are costing two or three times as much as 
before the war. Lumber, hardware, and building materials 
of all kinds range from scarce to unobtainable. 

It is well to fix our eyes on what normal conditions are 
like. Otherwise we may go right on making long-standing 
mistakes. We may fail to see that now is the time to start 
making long-overdue improvements in housebuilding 
methods. 

Why do houses cost so much? Even in normal times 
a house is a very expensive item. It is bulky and hard to 
build. A four-room, one-story frame house without base- 
ment may weigh 92,000 pounds. It would require 25 
large, heavy-duty trucks to haul the materials for this 
small house to the building site. An average house will 
have some 30,000 different parts. This compares with the 
5000 parts in an automobile or the 17,000 parts in an army 
tank. 

A house, too, is not just a sort of box divided into rooms 
with a roof over it. A house must have an intricate system 
of pipes to carry water to kitchen and bathroom and base- 
ment. It must have conduits to carry electric wiring. If 
it has a furnace, the house must have pipes or ducts to 
distribute heat. Connections for plumbing and lighting 
fixtures of all kinds must be installed. Sewage and drainage 
facilities must be provided. 

An almost bewildering variety of materials goes into 
even a small house. One window frame, for example, may 
have a wooden sash, glass panes, steel nails and screws, 
aluminum weather stripping, bronze hardware, iron sash- 
weights, cotton sash cords, glue, lead, and oil paint. 

Another factor that makes housebuilding expensive is 
the small scale of operations. In 1938 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found that in 72 cities the average builder of 
single family dwellings built only three and a half houses 
a year. Even in the largest cities more than half the build- 
ers took out permits to build only one house each. 

Housebuilding, also, has been very slow to adopt ma- 
chine methods and modern industrial technics. Building 
most houses in America is still largely a handicraft process, 
not greatly different from what it was in the days of our 


Wa ys in Mousebuilding 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 






=< & Chief, Education Department 


Twentieth Century Fund 


colonial ancestors. The carpenter saws boards by hand; 
the mason lays brick with mortar and hand trowel. 

Prefabrication is perhaps the best-known and most 
talked-about new development. In its complete form this 
means making all the parts of a house in a factory and then 
shipping them to the site. There they are put together and 
erected into the finished socalled “packaged” house. 

Most prefabrication, however, does not involve the entire 
house. Furthermore, the process is not so brand new as it 
may seem. For many years it has been standard practice 
to have such items as doors and window frames prefabri- 
cated. Moreover, as long ago as 40 or 50 years there were 
a number of “pre-cut” or “ready-cut” houses on the market. 

One excellent use of prefabrication is the supplying 0! 
standardized sections of a house. These may include wail 
panels, roof panels, inside partitions, and other units. They 
may be grouped in widely different arrangements. This 
gives variety to the finished houses. One prime advantag¢ 
of the use of these larger-sized prefabricated units is that 
they give the small contractor a chance to get some of the 
benefits of largescale mass production. 

The largescale builder or contractor often can take ad- 
vantage of mass production methods right on the building 
site. If he is putting up a large number of identical or 
similar houses, he can organize his workers into teams. 
One group may go from house to house digging cellars; 
another, putting up frames and siding; and so on. 

The large builder also may put up what amounts to ; 
factory right at the building site. Since he must have man) 
window frames, many doors, many walls, many othe: 
units for many houses, he may build them all in on: 
central factory or shed. Often he can install power ma: 
chinery and industrial production methods to do this. 
These “site factory” operations usually result in substan 
tial savings in costs. 

One type of builder who often makes use of such met! 
ods is the operative builder. He doesn’t put up houses 
individual order. Instead he builds a large number ©! 
houses and then sells or rents them. Since his costs for 
land and construction often are much lower than {01 
houses built on a one-at-a-time basis, he may offer his 
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LARGE OPERATIOWS.. .. 
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completed houses to the purchasers at much lower prices. 

Another comparatively recent development in house- 
building is the dealer-builder. In this case a man who deals 
in building materials goes one step further and contracts 
for the actual putting up of the houses. Since only one 
profit is involved in what ordinarily is two operations 
with two profits, the dealer-builder often can pass along 
some of the savings in the form of lower prices. 

Other new ways in housebuilding show promise of re- 
ducing costs for both large and small builders. One such 
development is use of standardized parts and materials. 
The number of shapes and sizes and materials that go 
into the average house is being reduced. This helps manu- 
facturers simplify production lines. Dealers, too, stock 
fewer items. 

Use of power machinery is another way of improving 
construction methods. For example, power-driven excava- 
tors and graders are seen on many building operations. 
Concrete mixers are now generally used; mortar and 
plaster mixers somewhat less so. The cement gun may be 
used for stucco and the spray brush for paint, where 
working agreements between builders and labor allow 
their use. Carpenters also may use electric tools. 


POWER TOOLS... 





PREFABRICATION. .- 
CUT CO 515 














Such new methods in housebuilding as we have been 
examining here were much in the minds of the Housing 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. This impar- 
tial group of experts brought basic recommendation 
for “a reduction of production costs thru the encourage- 
ment of larger producing organizations, thru greater use 
of machinery and factory-produced parts, still more pro- 
ductive industrial technics, and the establishment for the 
bulk of house production of more trained and economical 
methods of materials distribution.” 

Vested interests of both management and labor may re- 
sist some or all of such developments. They may want 
to cling to the old ideas of high prices and a restricted 
market. They may hope thereby to gain for themselves 
some security in what is normally the very precarious field 
of housebuilding, which has great ups and downs. 

But their real chance for security lies in another direc- 
tion. They should adopt more efficient methods, get rid 
of restrictive practices, and aim for steady production at 
lower costs. That will mean steady ‘obs for workers and 
steady business for employers. That will be true security 
for the housebuilding industry. That will be real service’ 


to the American people. 

















Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Prices and Salaries 


FTER inching upward for several 
A years, prices really jumped to 
higher levels last summer when the 
price control law lapsed for nearly a 
month. 

The Consumers’ Price Index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics [formerly called the index of cost 
of living] is a combined measure of 
prices that enter into the cost of living. 
Average prices during the years 1935- 
1929 are a base of 100. Last August 15 
the index reached 143.7, which meant 
that the prices were 43.79% higher on 
the average than prices on the same 
items in 1935-1939.* 

Here are August figures for seven 
years past and monthly figures for the 
entire year prior to August 1946: 


BLS Consumers’ 


Month Price Index, 
All items 
(1935-1939—100.0) 
eee COI a ccncicas 98.6 
ee er 100.0 
August 1941....... wean 106.2 
ee 117.5 
Pummust TORS... ...ccccces 123.4 
ee 126.4 
PRUE TON. cicccescas 129.3 
September 1945........ 128.9 
Oetober 1046. .......... 128.9 
November 1945......... 129.3 
December 1945......... 129.9 
demueey TONG... ..scccece 129.9 
February 1946.......... 129.6 
re 130.2 
4 ear 130.9 
ae 13.7 
a rere 133.3 
OS ae 141.0 
PUNE WO .s 00:66 <0:6:00% 143.7 


In July and August, prices rose 10 
index points. This was more than the 
increase in the past three years. Of the 
separate groups of items, food rose the 
most, to a level of 171.2. Clothing 
reached 159.7; rents, 108.7; fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice, 113.7; house furnishings, 
158.1; and miscellaneous, 129.0. 

Claims have been made that the in- 
dex does not reflect higher costs caused 
in recent years by shortages and lower 
quality. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
agrees that about 5 index points might 
be added to adjust for these factors until 
shortages are relieved. 

Under the new law, price ceilings 
have been restored on most major items 
in the family budget. However, many 
items are being decontrolled and some 
ceilings are being raised. Clothing, in 
particular, will cost more. 


“Figures released after this article was in type 
ri\ 


sive the September 1946 index as about 146.0. 





The loss in purchasing power is made 
still worse by two other factors. One 
is that teachers have lost ground com- 
pared to other employed persons, wh: 
average salary-wage rose 79°/, from 
1939 to 1945, while the average teacher 
salary rose 31°%. The other is that teach. 
ers have been paying federal incom: 
taxes, levied on teachers for the 
to suggest that the general price level time in 1939. 
will fall and much to suggest that it 
will rise. 


SE 


Production is rising, and prices of 
some items may begin to fall. But 
employment and income remain high. 
There is little in the economic prospect 


rst 


Only a crystal-gazer would hazard a 
guess as to what the 1946-47 purchasing 
power of the average teacher salary will 
be. The chart on this page does not 


Salaries that have not risen in pro- 
portion to price levels have lost value 
in purchasing power. During the war forecast the result but it suggests two of 
years the average salary of teachers many possibilities. Line A, $1495, as 
went up a little every year but salaries sumes a 10°% 


increase in the estimated 
did not catch up with prices. 


average salary and a price index 10 








eiiiticiiiiiadiaaiily indian aie aes points higher than the 1945-46 school 
a year average [which means no increas 
aeeamnE ergs a ng “ the August 1946 level]. Line B, 
for school Ran a tol 1335, assumes a 5% increase in the 
— war adjust —" Purchasing a salary and a price index aver- 
(1935-1939 a, 1935-1939 aging 20 points higher than last school 
ane oe | [about 10 points above the August 
1938-39 9.4 $1,408 $1,416 figure]. ; . 
1939-40 100.1 1.441 1,440 At best, teachers will be handicapped 
saiiliads ae ape idle by low buying power in the year ahead. 
1942-43 125.9 1,599 1,270 They can wisely share in efforts to main 
ae ios Estimated: nee tain existing price controls, Since it 
1945-46 137.3 2,000 1,457 seems possible that prices and salaries 
~ BLS price index, September thru August for each alike may level off at something near 
school year, plus 5-point war adjustment factor in : 
certain years. Average salary from U. S. Office of present levels, teachers are under com- 


Education; estimated by NEA Research Division for ; ‘ 
1944-45 and 1945-46. pulsion to seek further salary increases. 


® Before federal income taxes and payments to re- iohe ve are Ces ] re ly te 
4, etere teteral tnneme tax Higher levels are necessary mere! 


restore teachers salaries to their prewar 
From 1941-42 thru 1944-45 the pur- 
chasing power of the average salary was 
less than in 1938-39. Last year for the 
first time the purchasing power may 
have exceeded the earlier value. 


status in relation to other groups. 

Over and above this effort is the long 
time objective of raising teachers sala- 
ries to professional standards. 


—NEA Research Division 


Teachers Average Salaries and Average Purchasing Power, 1938-39 to 1946-47 
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Projection A—Average salary up 10 percent; average price index for school year up 10 index points 
Projection B—Average salary up 5 percent; average price index for school year up 20 index points 


Average salary of public-school teachers, principals, and other instructional personnel 
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Shameful exploitation of our teach- 
ers 1s sabotaging our educational 
system. Here is how you can remedy 
: national disgrace. 


A AMERICANS, you and I like 


to boast about our public schools 
like to point with pride to the demo- 





ratic educational system into which we 
nd our children and which has given 
so much strength to our nation’s posi- 


nas a world power. 

But before pointing so pridefully you 
had better take a closer look. 

Today the American educational sys- 
m of which we have long been proud 


is sagging sadly—so sadly that unless 
corrective action is taken quickly and 
decisively, irreparable damage will be 
done. And whe is responsible for this 
crisis in our schools? No one but our- 
selves. 

We have built fine buildings and 
equipped them with the best facilities. 
But we have forgotten that like the rare 
Stradivarius violin which is worthless 
without a musician to play it, no school 
can function properly without good 
teachers. And to our everlasting shame 
we have managed to make school teach- 
ing one of the most discredited profes- 
sions in America. 

In fact, as you read this article the 
greatest educational exodus in history is 
taking place all around us. By the thou- 
sands our teachers are deserting 
crowded town and city schoolhouses for 
better-paying and more attractive jobs. 
By the thousands we are driving them 
from their profession, leaving our chil- 
dren [and our country’s future as well | 
to the whims of circumstance. 

Surely the youth of America has 
never been more desperately in need of 
teaching and enlightenment. Yet today 
the shortage of competent teachers in 
the United States has risen to more than 
125,000—and is still climbing rapidly. 
Stuart Chase, author and economist, has 
estimated the shortage at nearer 500,000. 
That is, we need 500,000 more teachers 
to make our system of education any- 
Where near adequate. 

As a direct result of this shortage 
more than 7000 classrooms have been 
closed, remaining classes have been 
over-expanded [in many cases up to 60 
pupils in a single classroom], individual 
attention to children has almost van- 
ished, and many vital subjects have 


been dropped, 
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Stop Cheating Your Children! 


In plain words, we are cheating our 
boys and girls of their right to the kind 
of education they deserve. For the one- 
third or more of their waking hours 
they spend in school they are not get- 
ting the help and guidance they ur- 
gently need. By acquiescing to a short- 
sighted and stupid policy, we are de- 
priving our children of the precious 
heritage which we received from our 
parents. 

One out of eight teachers in America 
today is brand-new on the job. What is 
worse, one out of ten holds an emer- 
gency certificate. Do you know what an 
emergency certificate is? It is a permit 
granted to unqualified teachers—teach- 
ers who can’t meet schoolboard re- 
quirements but whom we are willing to 
accept as instructors of our children. 

So far this year about 108,000 such 
certificates have been issued thruout 
the country. California has 7500 emer- 
gency teachers; Ohio and Iowa more 


Te ache rs 


classified 


than 5000 each. have 


even 


been solicited by ads, such 


as this one in a southern newspaper: 
“Teacher wanted. Knowledge of com- 
mon branches desired, but 


not re- 


quired.” 


SiNcE 1929 more than 600,000 teachers 
have left the profession. Far too many 
of these have been men, with the result 
that more and more of our boys will 
complete their schooling without ever 
having had a teacher of their own sex— 
a situation roughly comparable to being 
raised without a father. 

Teacher 


than the turnover in any other “busi- 


turnover has been greater 


ness.” Even worse, there has been a 
staggering decrease in the number of 
men and women being trained to teach. 
During the past year only about one- 
half as many students enrolled in teach- 
ers colleges as in 1920. 

Most teachers colleges are pessimistic 
about the future. Indiana State Teachers 
frankly admits its recruiting program 1s 
not making headway. The best argu- 
ment Murray State Teachers College in 
Kentucky can offer to potential teachers 
is that teaching is “a good depression 
profession.” And at the University of 


CHARLES HARRIS says to par- 
ents and the October 
Coronet. [t is another evidence of 
the fact that NEA’s activity in plac- 
ing the school crisis before leading 


teachers in 


editors is bringing results. Pass the 
article on to your lay leaders. 


Dean A. Dole 


puts it bluntly: “I tell them they'll never 


Connecticut, Sumner 
have money unless they marry it or 
steal it. 

In the preparation of this article, 
teachers, school officials, and citizens 
were interviewed in every section of the 


Without 


were surprised, shocked, and angered 


country. exception parents 
on being told the facts. They demanded 
to know why our teachers are quitting. 

The answer was quickly supplied by 
the school people themselves. It is a 
startlingly simple reason: “Who wants 
to teach?” 

Apparently almost no one does—w ith 
the exception of the minority of loval 
women and men who teach simply be 
cause thev love it. Thev have stood by 
their profession because of a fervent de 
sire to help mold the minds of the com 
ing gC neration, and ly cause they recog- 
nize, if we parents do not, the impor 
tance of their job. But there are far too 
few such men and women, and even 
many of them are now becoming dis- 
couraged. 

Have vou anv idea what you and I are 
paying the men and women on whom 


we relv to guide our children? In 1929 


the average annual salary of all teach 
ers, principals, and supervisors was 
$1408. Today Wwe have raised that to 
$105 | bout $27 pe r wee k | but a good 


part of it goes to pay the income tax we 
have slapped back on teache rs along 
with their raises. 

And here are some equally shocking 
figures: 

One in every five teachers is paid less 
than $1200 a year. 

One in 


than $600 a year. 


every 30 teachers earns less 

Of course. salaries vary in different 
sections of the country. New York State 
happens to have the highest average: in 
1944 it was $2726. Today it is slightly 
higher. 
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At the other extreme, the average in 
Maine was only $1158, and in Georgia 
$923. In Mississippi the average salary 


for all teachers, principals, and super- 
visors was the appalling figure of $790. 
But there is drawback to 


teaching that isn’t financial. Its roots 


another 


are at the heart of the grave crisis now 
facing us. R. L. Davidson, Jr. of the 
University of Missouri summed it up by 
citing the lack of “social esteem” in the 
job. 

“People compliment teachers for the 
great work they are doing, while at the 
same time they pity them,” he said. “I 
am amazed at the number of returning 
servicemen who try to hide the fact that 
they were ever teachers.” 


AN INTRIGUING CASE concerns a lieu- 
tenant commander who was stationed 
temporarily in the same town in which 
he had taught prior to the war. “In the 
ten weeks my wife and I were there as 
Navy, we had more invitations 
more friends than in the whole ten 
years I taught there,” he said. “I only 
wish I could afford to go back and teach 
long enough to find out whether I’d be 
treated as a teacher or naval officer.” 

3ut he won’t go back. With a new 
job in the business world he has found 
both the social esteem and income he 
needs to live a normal, happy life. He 
has learned that if as citizens we didn’t 
appreciate him, as businessmen we do. 


and 


In fact, during the manpower short- 
age of the war years, businesses were 
quick to seize upon this previously un- 
tapped fount of talent. Most teachers 
hold college degrees, some of them 
master’s degrees or better. Experienced 
in handling delicate human problems, 
many of them also have priceless scien- 
tific and mathematical know-how. 

Small wonder we’ve snapped them up 
for business—but how tragic that we 
have failed to place a similar high valu- 
ation on their services as teachers for 
our children! 

As a typical American parent, I have 
decided that the predicament into 
which we have forced the teaching pro- 
fession is America’s Number One dis- 
grace. As a layman, however, I realize 
that I cannot possibly have all the an- 
swers. But, at the same time I know 
that I, personally, must do all I can to 
stem the tide. 

Here is an attainable program I have 


588 


worked out for myself. It can serve you, 
too. For if enough of us do all we can 
as individuals, the teacher problem, 
hopeless as it seems, will be solved in 
short order. 

[1] I propose to start by getting to 
know some teachers—personally. My 
son happens to have one of that vanish- 
ing group of male teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. When this teacher re- 
turns for the new fall term, I am going 
to invite him to play golf with me. We 
will talk about everything he wants to 
talk about, but I won’t mention schools, 
children, or teaching—unless he men- 
tions them first. By the end of the after- 
noon I'll know at least one teacher. 

My wife, in much the same way, is 
planning to invite another teacher to 
the next meeting of her women’s club. 

Later we plan to include both of these 
new-found friends in a dinner party. I 
don’t blame teachers for living alone 
and not liking it. So that kind of social 
snobbery is going to stop immediately, 
at least as far as I, personally, am con- 
cerned. 

[2] I am going to agitate for action 
in our town to make teaching positions 
so attractive that the best young gradu- 
ates in the country will vie with each 
other for an appointment to our local 
schools. I will start by convincing one 
friend of the practicality of my plan. 
Then we will each go to work on two 
others. And so on. By Christmas I hope 
our strategy will result in direct and 
forthright action. 

The cost even of doubling the salary 
of every teacher in our town would be 
an infinitesimal burden when divided 
among all us taxpayers. Weighed 
against my son’s future and the futures 
of the other children in town, it would 
be even less than that. 

In certain progressive communities 
there are salary committees studying the 
problem. We will have a salary commit- 
tee too, and their recommendation, I 
hope, will be generous enough to solve 
our problems once and for all. While 
we're at it, we will also invite teachers 
to serve on civic committees. And ulti- 
mately I should like to see them serving 
on our town council. 

[3| There’s something else I can do, 
on a broader scale. My boy’s teacher is 
only one of a million teachers in the 
U. S.; my own community is only one 
community among thousands. But the 


teacher problem is a national problem 
threatening our national welfare. 

Funds for financing education in the 
United States are largely obtained from 
taxation. But in sparsely settled sections 
tax collections are so low that even ) 
educational needs cannot be met. T] 
fore, I believe federal aid is necessary. 

First, I think legislation should estab 
lish a nationwide minimum starting 
salary for young teachers of, say, $2, 
a year—varying only according to ¢| 
cost of living in different sections 
country. 

Second, I think that every 
should be guaranteed a minimum | 
of $100 a year, thus permitting him 
earn at least $5000 a year during his 
useful career. Remember, I am sp: 
ing of a minimum guarantee. If 4 
teacher isn’t worth that, he isn’t worth 
having as an instructor for our young- 
sters. 


] 
lt 


Third, in those areas of the country 
where local and state funds are not suff 
cient to pay teachers at these rates, fed- 
eral subsidies must be provided to mak 
up the deficit. 

I have already written to my con- 


gressman and my senators, urging their 
support of such a program. In fact, ther 
is a bill on the congressional calendar 
right now which provides for federal 
aid to education. It is a step in the right 
direction—if only a step. Yet unless we 
carry our fight forward step by step, we 


will never achieve success. 


Tuat is why I have drafted a long- 
range program for myself. Once th 
steps I have outlined are taken in 
enough communities I believe the job 
will be three-fourths done. From 
point onward—with an all-out drive to 
recruit teachers conducted via radio 
magazines, newspapers, and in our high 
schools—we could succeed. 

The alternative to my program seems 
to be the complete collapse of our schoo! 
system and the deliberate sabotaging of 
our children’s future. I have made m) 
choice. What about you? 

[In order to bring this vital message 
to. a wider audience, Coronet has mace 
reprints of the original article availa/le. 
Write to the Education Department, 
Coronet Magazine, 919 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago, sending $1.50 for each 100 
reprints of “Stop Cheating Your Chil- 
dren” to cover cost of printing.| 
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WISH to 
bring to your 
attention the anx- 
ious concern of 
thousands of 
mothers and fathers who find the men- 
tal and physical wellbeing of their chil- 
dren impaired by certain types of radio 
programs. I refer particularly to the 
daily radio diet of crime and horror 
stories known in the jargon of the broad- 
casting trade as “who-done-its.” Not all 
of these programs are intended specif- 
ically for children, but to the youngsters 
they make the surest appeal. 

The concern of American parents in 
this matter is not new. For at least a 
dozen years there have been numerous 
individual and organized protests. Some 
improvement in broadcasting practice 
has resulted, but hardly enough. 

I know that these protests continue. 
Civic groups and parent-teacher associa- 
tions from various communities are 
making public appeals to radio net- 
vorks and station operators to improve 
the content of their programs, 

In my own state, parents, individ- 
ually and in organizations, have com- 
municated to me their deeply felt senti- 
ment that something must be done to 
prevent exploitation of the minds and 
bodies of little children in the manu- 
facture of commercial radio appeals. 

A vast literature has accumulated in 
technical studies which test the re- 
sponses of children to different radio 
programs and attempt to measure the 
psychological effects. I will not take time 
to survey this literature or to address 
my remarks exclusively to its findings. 
Commonsense alone should tell us that 
the public interest is not served by com- 
mercial ballyhoo which reaches juvenile 
listeners by tricky devices calculated to 
play upon their youthful emotions. 

I, for one, do not want my child to 
be exposed to these unwholesome stim- 
uli. Mothers know, from ordinary ob- 
servation, that meaningless radio melo- 
dramas entice their children away for 
long hours from healthful play outdoors, 
trom school lessons, and from necessary 
household duties. 

Other injurious effects are evidenced 
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Children’s Radio Diet 


HUGH B. MITCHELL 


U. S. Senator from Washington 


in increased emotional tension and irri- 
tability, sleeplessness or bad dreams, 
and premature acquaintance with the 
sordid aspects of social life. 

It is no answer to say that radio crime 
and horror stories are always pointed to 
a moral, that the wrong is always made 
right, and the transgressor always 
punished for his evil ways. The un- 
formed minds of little children cannot 
be expected to digest the moral sub- 
stance of this radio bill of fare. 

And whatever the moral lesson, the 
harmful effects are caused by crude 
manipulation of childish emotions. In a 
very real measure such horror programs 
must be held to account for the shock- 
ing spread of juvenile delinquency. 

In 1945 there were 56,000,000 radio 
sets in use in 34,000,000 American 
homes, which heard the offerings of 924 
domestic radio stations. The radio has 
become more commonplace to Ameri- 
can families than automobiles, tele- 
phones, or bathtubs. It has contributed 
and will continue to contribute in count- 
less ways to the improvement and en- 
richment of the values of living. 

For the very reason, however, that 
radio broadcasting has become such a 
powerful social force and exercises such 
a tremendous influence on our daily 
lives, it behooves us to look carefully 
to its conduct. Too much has been made 
in some quarters of opinion polls which 
purport to show that radio is doing a 
better job in the community than 
churches, newspapers, schools, or local 
governments. Glib questions are bound 
to receive glib answers. 

The publicity attending these polls 
should not be permitted to gloss 

radio broadcasting’s many undesirable 
features and vast room for selfimprove- 
ment. 

The relevant question, I submit, is 
not whether radio is doing a better job 
than the churches and schools, but 
whether radio is doing its own job well 
enough. In fact many parents maintain 


that the churches and schools fare badly 






because the radio is undoing the good 
work of these other influences. If Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers were polle 
for their judgment, I daresay that the 
broadcasting industry would not be se 
prone to congratulate itself. 

The Federal Communications Com: 
mission, which is charged with admin- 
istrative supervision of the radio broad: 
casting industry, issued a report on 
March 7, 1946, entitled Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees. 
I note a glaring omission in that report. 
The Commission failed to discuss the 
responsibility of broadcast licensees to 


- the children of America. 


In other respects the Commission’s 
report performs a valuable service. It 
shows that there are wide gaps between 
promise and performance on the part 
of many station operators. Zeal for com- 
mercial revenues often out- 
weighed program commitments made 
to the public. The Commission pro- 
poses henceforth to scrutinize original 
license applications and to measure sub- 
sequent performance in considering re- 
newals. 

This policy, it should be noted, does 
not represent an extension of the Com- 
mission’s regulatory powers. The Com- 
mission merely has served notice that it 
intends to carry out a clear statutory 
obligation which hitherto it has neg- 
lected to perform adequately; namely, 
to insure that the public interest is 
served by broadcast licensing. 

I cannot understand why the Com- 
mission should be. subject to criticism 
by some persons on the count of exceed- 
ing the law when it has now finally 
begun to live up to the law, unless it be 
that these persons hope to throw a 


has too 


smoke screen around present shortcom- 
ings in the broadcasting industry. 
Radio station operators need not wait 
upon the government to point the way. 
The more they measure up to their re- 
sponsibilities, the lighter will be the 
tasks of government, and the smaller 
will be the area of administrative super- 
vision. Who can doubt that one of these 
responsibilities is to make available for 
millions of children listeners, in place 
of so many horror programs, whole- 
some entertainment instruction? 
Children’s radio programs are build- 
ing blocks of character and citizenship. 
The welfare of the nation demands that 
radio build wisely and well. 


and 






SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 


finance means much to 


.eeeape 
you to 


fects salaries, the amount and quality of 


every teacher—for it af- 
instructional supplies, and the physical 
attractiveness of the school plant. Rais- 
ing standards in all phases of school 
operation is not solely a matter of local 
board action—it also depends upon the 
merits of the statewide system of fi- 
nancing schools. In no state today is the 
total school finance program adequate; 
most of them can be greatly improved. 

But school finance seems technical and 
remote. How can a teacher judge the 
situation in his own state? How can 
he influence the formulation of school 
finance policies? How can he help to 
assure wiser spending of larger amounts 
for education? 

To meet this problem the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance asked the NEA Research Di- 
school fi- 


nance recommendations set forth in re- 


vision to accumulate good 
cent studies, articles, reports, and books. 
It was anticipated that such _ policies 
might be stated as a list of goals or crt- 
teria to be used in appraising the school 
finance systems of the states and in 
pointing the right direction for early 
progress. Details of the program of ac- 
tion are given in the October Research 
Bulletin. {Order from NEA. 25¢. Cash 
must all orders for $1 or 
less.]| A few high points are presented 
here for JourNnat readers. 


accompany 


Goals Proposed 


Experience, theory, and research have 
a period of years to 


produce many procedures for collecting, 


combined over 


distributing, and spending money for 
schools. There are many good methods 
of raising and spending money and 


All of 


affect instruction, sal- 


there are also less efficient ways. 


them ultimately 
aries, buildings, equipment, and morale. 

The policies recommended by au- 
thorities were listed, restated as goals, 
and submitted to experts for criticism 
and revision. The list finally accepted 
included 77 goals, a few of which are 
presented in this article. 


Then the Research Division asked 


competent observers in each state to 
report the extent to which the 77 goals 


had been achieved in the actual financ- 


ing of education in their respective 
states. Summarized opinions of those 
close to the finance systems are presented 
by states, On the aver- 


of the 


in this article. 
age, the states use only 46% 
recommendations. 

Can these 77 goals be accepted as of- 
fering a practicable solution to all school 
finance difficulties? Some estimates of 
their value might be obtained by noting 
whether or not the use of the policies 
shows some relationship to the adequacy 
of money raised and expended for edu- 
cation in the states. some 
allowance would need to be made for 
the fact that finance policies, however 
excellent, cannot produce adequate 
funds for education where basic taxable 
resources are low. 


Of course, 


Good Finance Policies—Adequate 
Funds 


An examination of the Research Bul- 
letin data for a relationship between 
good finance policies and adequate funds 
for education reveals that the states fall 





into four fairly distinct classes—one 
group of states with good finance meth. 
ods and relatively adequate funds 


for 
education, a second group with good 
methods and insufficient funds, a third 
with poor finance methods and sub. 


stantial funds, and a fourth gro up with 
poor methods and small amounts = 
public schools. Of course, there are als 
a few states that would classify as border. 
line from both points of view. 

The first group includes states mak- 
ing ample use of the recommended 
school finance goals while at the sam 
time obtaining relatively adequate funds 
for elementary and secondary education, 
Outstanding examples in this classifica- 
tion are Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Illinois. Their school 
finance policies coincide substantially 
with the recommendations of authori- 
ties, they have sufficient wealth to sup- 
port a good school program, and they 
make school funds available in impor- 
tant amounts for the maintenance of 
public education. While further im- 
provements still are needed, states in 
this group appear to be doing well when 
compared with others. 

The second group of states includes 
several that deserve unusual commend 
tion. They are states that have mac 
much progress in adopting the recom 
mended policies for financing education, 
but because of meager basic resources, 





SELECTIONS FROM THE 77 SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 


[Percent at end of each item indicates the extent 
that goal has been achieved thruout the nation.) 


4. The program of school support is 
so adjusted that no school administrative 
unit expends an average per classroom 
that is lower than 20°, below the 
median level of support for all class- 
rooms of the state. | 16°] 

8. The plan of school support results 
in a median annual salary for teachers 
which exceeds the average amount paid 
annually to gainfully employed workers 
in the state. [27°] 

11. The program of school support en- 
courages the development of local school 
administrative units of sufficient size to 
obtain economy and efficiency in ad- 
ministration. | 46° | 


15. General property valuations for 
taxation are established witha high degree 
of uniformity thruout the state. [29°] 


24. The foundation program calcula- 
tions include additional allowances for 
those receiving educational services be- 


yond grade XII. [7% 


25. The state department of education 
is authorized to include in foundation 
program calculations a total < int f 
capital outlay and debt service in the 
state, which is at least 10°, of the tota 
expenditure for salaries of the protes- 
sional staff in public schools. [4° | 


amount Tor 


43. Requirements for participation in 
state funds tend to safeguard the min 
mum program of education but do not 
restrict local initiative in providing edu- 
cational service. |69°% | 

46. The total amount distributed a 
nually for general, equalization, and spe- 
cial aids to education, from state schoo 
funds, is not less than 60°%, of the total 
cost of public-school education in grades 


I thru XII in the state. [3794] 


73. A federal appropriation equal to 
not less than 10° of the total cost 0! 
public-school education in the nation 1s 
available to supplement state public- 
school funds. [0°] 
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funds for public schools are not ade- 
quate for the educational task. Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina are typi- 
cal of the ten states in this group. Their 
finance systems represent superior levels 
of efficiency in obtaining solutions under 
very difficult circumstances. Careful fi- 


nancial administration is more neces- 
sary in these states because money is 
scarce. Public revenues must be col- 
lected with great diligence and expended 
so that a maximum value is obtained 
from all money used in the operation 
of the schools. Early recognition of this 
situation and complete understanding 
of its implications have caused school 
personnel in these states to seek all ad- 
vantages that might be obtained thru 
the prompt use of financial principles 
recommended by authorities in the field. 

The third group of states ranks rela- 
tively high on financial adequacy, and 
yet their school finance systems embody 
very few of the recommended goals 
for financing education. Either these 
states are satisfied with their present 
educational programs or money is 
readily available, and it has not yet 
appeared necessary to seek improve- 
ments in financial legislation or to give 
attention to improved methods devel- 
oped under less advantageous condi- 
tions. This situation suggests that states 
with ample funds can partially atone 
for questionable policies of financial ad- 
ministration, just as bright students may 
make good progress even when poor 
methods and poor facilities are pro- 
vided. But there are regrettable losses, 
both for the states and the students 
with great resources, if good methods 
are not used. 

The fourth group is the most un- 
happy one. Here is found the lowest 
educational status. States in this group 
have very low financial resources, make 
them available in most scanty amounts, 
and use methods of financial control 
which are least consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of those having long ex- 
perience in financing public education. 
Obviously, the accomplishments «are 
much less than those of the other three 
groups of states, which provide more 
money for public education or adhere 
to more of the recommended goals. 

From a study of the school finance 
systems operating in states of these four 
groups, it is clear that progress can be 
made by the adoption of more of the 77 
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selected goals on school finance. In gen- 
eral, the states have reached the point 
where further gains in public education 
will, to a considerable degree, be de- 
pendent upon the use of more produc- 
tive and more efficient schoo] finance 
policies. Adoption of goals suggested in 
the Research Bulletin would provide 
more money for schools in all states and 
would assure the more effective use 
of such funds in supplying better school 
plants and equipment, and in attracting 
skilful personnel. 


Action 


The school finance systems now in 
use in some states are, on the whole, 
in need of only minor adjustments at 
the present time. These states may find 
it best to select for particular attention 
those goals still needed to improve their 
systems and to work for their enact- 
ment into law as the opportunity arises. 
Other states in which the finance sys- 
tems are quite inconsistent with the 77 
recommendations may want to arrange 
for more complete recodifications of 
their school finance laws. 

To assist with the improvement of 
school finance programs in all states, 
you and other teachers should offer ef- 
fective leadership: 


[1] By reviewing, discussing, 
and evaluating the school finance 
goals listed in the Research Bulle- 
tin. 

[2] By urging the establish- 
ment of school finance committees 
in local teacher groups, with au- 
thority to propose specific goals 
that will improve the school fi- 
nance system in your state. 

[3] By assisting with the organ- 
ization in state education associa- 
tions of state school finance com- 
mittees authorized to plan _pro- 
grams of action intended to 
achieve more of the school finance 
goals. 

[4] By enlisting the support of 
nonschool tax levying bodies. 

[5] By supporting legislators in 
their efforts to enact the program 
of school finance recommended by 
the state education association. 


In financing public education, there 
probably will never be a dest plan. In- 
creasing demands for schooling under 
varying economic conditions produce 
many attempted solutions. Recommen- 


dations growing out of this experience 


THE 77 GOALS IN OPERATION 


Percent of 


Complete 

States Achievement 
Pennsylvania ............ 63% 
I os a caanuied tu 58 
Indiana 5 tested ta aed his 
POCO FUREY: onnvnsciasasss- 57 
SE WN 46 ta caranuenedn 57 
SPE eer 57 
NED ih 5464.écakcimenee’ 55 
SINGS ctonc had kaw KeueleRuen 55 
DE edt ae dasee noses 55 
er ee earner 55 
rrr rre 54 
North Carolina ............ 53 
DENY + iskkkocawednbacces 2 
NINE cic ou i cccebadbes 51 
CR kv ceadccvasewnas 50 
en ES Rr ee Terre 50 
I 5 i oe hl 50 
Wem Veet... 6 si.acs 50 
CORD. og. acc cewascens 49 
i re 48 
WE oct caneaeenes 48 
SS Preeer errr 48 
8. rr rs 46 
New Hampshire .......... 46 
South Carolina ............ 46 
CS 4s ek nachewebeness 45 
EE duis sideusasewans 45 
WEY sci icadtwcanee ben 45 
MN: 2, <viemeanendeees 45 
ee re 44 
RD 6452443 s a kdataenees 43 
ENE 9s casienehadene 43 
i Ee Pe ee 43 
PN ccusbessdoboehwein 42 
Es <iceekecameendaws 2 
a rr rr 2 
South Dakota ............. 41 
oe 4! 
DE ciiwk cewbehancbons 40 
CN Soi cenccckewan 39 
ec Tr reer ee 39 
DEE Serban dnedepotcnane 39 
rere 39 
OED cicusquhatmacaaue 39 
Re, ¢ 26 ddan cacibasen 39 
ne er Ba 38 
nS Peer errr ere 35 
North Dakota ............ 33 
Nebraska 25 





are worthy of study. They should be 
adapted to the requirements of your 
state and enacted as needed before de- 
terioration to a crisis demands emer- 
gency or hasty legislation. Children, 
teachers, and education in general can 
benefit by the carefully considered ac- 
ceptance of good principles for financ- 
elementary and 


ing the secondary 


schools. 
—CLAYTON D. HuTCHINS, NEA Re- 
search Division. 
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Teachers Speak Out on Teacher Morale § 


OW about our morale? Are you 

still interested in it now that the 

war is over? Or are you going to forget 
about it? It is especially important now, 
and we believe that one reason so many 
teachers have left the profession is low 
morale. Would you like to know some 
of the specific factors that we teachers 
think are important in teacher morale? 
Sick leave, retirement, salaries, and 
tenure are important. They are the eco- 
nomic bases of morale and must be 
ample to provide a livelihood geared to 
the demands of our profession. We 
teachers doubt if any group of indi- 
viduals can have high morale when in- 
come is inadequate, insecurity exists, or 
illness stops earning power. And im- 
portant also are teacher loads, attractive 
classrooms, adequate instructional ma- 
terials, supervisory 


assistance, good 


leadership from our principals and 


superintendents, and democratic policy- 
making. We teachers, like any working 
group, want wholesome working con- 
ditions and adequate facilities to do the 
very best job we can. 

But that isn’t all! There are a lot of 
little things that make or break morale 
once good working conditions are estab- 
lished. They are mighty important to 
us too. High morale isn’t something 
that we teachers have handed to us thru 
salaries, sick leave, tenure, or a new 
school building, important as they are. 
It isn’t that easy! It comes in part at 
least from little things that happen 
every day as we work with others, meet 


our pupils, and contact parents. 


Parents and Teacher Morale 


Let’s start with parents.. Here are 
some things they do which really bolster 


teacher morale: 


Come to school and discuss problems 
rather than complaining about the 
teacher to the child—recognize that 
there are two sides to a story and that 
children sometimes get things mixed up. 

Bring grievances to the teacher and 
principal rather than discussing them in 
the neighborhood—more praise and less 
complaining. 

See their children as a part of a group 
and recognize that the school must deal 


a 592 


ht 
JOHN U. MICHAELIS, ¢ssociate professor of education, Universi: sit 
of California, Berkeley, interviewed 75 teachers to secure a list of thin. 

parents, pupils, and teachers did which affected teacher morale. The: ( SI 

rated as to importance by 242 teachers thruout the United States. T/ ; te 

important factors are reported here in the words of the teachers thems il 
with a group as well as with indi- Help make a happy situation 
viduals. attractive room. 

Exhibit respect and appreciation for Show progress in learning ; 
education, the work of the school, prob- classes, say so themselves, and vive e 
lems of the teacher, and show a desire dence of it on their tests. 
to help. Show an exultation in learning to im ' 

Make friends with the child’s teacher. prove themselves and the schoo! 

Show a willingness to support changes Comeé to school clean or, when the , 


for school improvement. 

Express confidence that you will do 
your very best for their child. 

Keep their children clean. 

Come to school when things are 
serene, not just when there is trouble— 
friendly visits. 

Express appreciation for extra time 
and energy spent with their children. 


Now some of those seem like little 
things, but lumped together and over a 
period of time they become pretty im- 
portant. If we teachers, the principal, 
and superintendent work together, we 
can establish ways and means of meet- 
ing our parents, discussing problems 
with them, and making them welcome 
in our schools. 

After all, parents don’t know all the 
rules in professional relationships and 
they won't come around unless we 
make appropriate arrangements. Then, 
too, some of them can’t come and may 
well be kept informed thru bulletins, 
notices, and other public-relations de- 
vices. 


Pupils and Teacher Morale 


Let’s consider our pupils. Here are 
the things they do which raise our 
morale: 


Show selfcontrol, obey reasonable re- 
quests, and show respect for others— 
good discipline and character develop- 
ment. 

Consider us as their friend and helper 
and appreciate what we are trying to do 
for them. 

Exhibit a willing and pleasant atti- 
tude. 

Cooperate and show a desire to- see 
each other’s point of view. 


come dirty, make real improv 
their appearance. 

Let us in on their fun, jo! 
stories. 


It’s up to us teachers to see that good 
child-teacher relationships are estal 
lished. But we need help as wi 
to discover the special needs, 
abilities, and deficiencies of « 
and to make plans to meet them. O 
principals, supervisors, and supe 
ents can give us real help 
regard. 

The better we understand « 
and plan for them, the bette: 
relationships with them be: 
let us reemphasize the fact 
teachers have major respons 
building good child-teache: 
ships and thus have an import 
in our own morale. 


Teachers and Teacher Mo 


Fellow teachers can make 
dous contribution to developi 
morale or they can lower it q 
Here are some things they d 
develop high teacher morale: 


Cooperate and show a desir 
the other fellow’s point of view. 

Refrain from criticism of on 
to another and before children. 

Take part in shouldering assis 
duties. 

Show a spirit of one for all and 
one; no cliques. 

Show loyalty to one another, g 
friendliness, and willingness 
helping hand. 

Help make pleasant associat 
congeniality; show a genuine g!\ 
take attitude. 
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Give support in carrying out worth- 
while and new ideas. 

Approach each other with a sense of 
humor and a recognition for all. 

Agree on those factors which are con- 
sidered ethical and unethical. 

Express sincere congratulations over 
small successes in the life of other 
teachers and express pleasure in work- 
ing together. 


When we look around at fellow 
teachers with low morale, we notice 
several different things which might be 
done to improve their morale. Many of 
these things have happened to us and 
they have worked. Of course, any par- 
ticular case must be approached indi- 
vidually. But, here are some specific 
things we teachers recommend to lift 
the morale of some teachers we know: 


Provide an adequate system of sick 
leave so that the teacher with temporary 
illness detrimental to classroom eff- 
ciency will stay home. 

Equalize teaching loads including the 
distribution of problem children among 
all teachers. 

Help each teacher realize that he 
himself is the most important factor in 
his own morale. 

Encourage teachers to take their com- 
plaints to the principal instead of talk- 
ing about them among the faculty. 

Secure the cooperation and help of 
the principal in solving discipline prob- 
lems; help them before discipline prob- 
lems get too hard to handle. 

Give leaves of absence for health im- 
provement and professional growth. 

Make an attempt [teachers and prin- 
cipal] to understand the underlying 
reason for the lack of morale. 

Encourage high standards of work so 
that they will feel proud in doing their 
job. 

Distribute the extra jobs evenly and 
see that assigned jobs are done. 

Give teachers credit for having ideas 
usable in the administration of the 
school. 

Keep good suggestions from being 
downed by such expressions as “It has 
never been done that way.” Use a merit 
basis for all suggestions. 

Help them learn to like children with 
all their problems. 

Prevent established teachers from 
taking advantage of new ones who 
need a chance to do something on their 
own. 

Give sympathetic guidance and coun- 
seling to help with personal problems 
and personal growth. 
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Help them to ‘see where they are fail- 
ing, maybe by calling attention to a 
point where another is gaining success 
by a different method. 

Recommend summer school, exten- 
sion courses, more cultural experiences, 
travel, more community contacts, and 
more play. 

Help them realize that personal ad- 
justments must be made to teaching 
positions and school demands. 

Point out chances for advancement. 

Give the teachers recognition in some 
of the community projects they are a 
part of: Red Cross, bond drives, and 
the like. 

Shift them to some other grade level 
or new teaching situation. 

Arrange a visit to another school or 
school system. 

Provide a tenure system that will per- 
mit “chronic complainers” to be elimi- 
nated. 

Have the faculty as a whole, without 
discussion of the person, team together 
and by act and acceptance make them a 
part of the larger group. 

Help teachers find real friends in the 
school system. 

Advise some of them to change their 
profession; a few may not be fitted for 
educational work. 

Provide a good program of public 
relations so that the teachers will feel 
that they are part of an important enter- 
prise and a favorable public opinion 
will be developed. 


There are some specific factors that 
we teachers think are important in 
teacher morale. They indicate the im- 
portance of a wellorganized inservice 
education program, a good public-rela- 
tions program, a cooperative attack on 
problems and policies, a functional code 
of ethics, and a clear definition of each 
individual’s responsibilities. They also 
reveal that morale is an outgrowth of 
many little things and that specific fac- 
tors are of key importance in building 
and maintaining teacher morale. It is 
obvious, too, that the human touch in 
group relationships is fundamental. 
Group action technics and skills consti- 
tute a basic element. 

Finally, we teachers ourselves as pro- 
fessional workers are probably the 
single most important factor in teacher 
morale. As we become more and more 
professional in our work and as educa- 
tion in the United States becomes 
increasingly professionalized, the prob- 
lems of teacher morale will tend to 
decrease. 





Where ra i sm a Fe 


“I sEE a star, a wondrous star!” The 
diminutive shepherd raised a solemn 
finger, and three cherubic angels in 
flimsy costumes stepped forward, 
while an electric light moved awe- 
somely across a wired-up sky. 

In the other half of the classroom, 
nearly 75 parents and pupils pre- 
pared to applaud as the makeshift 
curtain jiggled a hesitant finale to 
the annual Christmas play. 

Suddenly the childish voices be- 
came a chorus of nightmarish 
screams, and a white-robed angel 
dashed past the curtain, a flying 
finger of flame. Faulty wiring of the 
Christmas star had set her robe 
afire. 

The curtain collapsed, flames 
spread, panic stepped in, and the 
closely packed room became another 
holocaust, a human sacrifice to ig- 
norance of fire safety. 

No, it didn’t really happen. At 
least, not just like that. But some- 
where this month in America, it 
may. Approximately 45,000 school 
fires have occurred since Christmas 
1924, when 36 persons lost their 
lives in a similar blaze in Babbs 
Switch, Oklahoma, after candles on 
a Christmas tree set a schoolhouse on 
fire. 

Every year, 
National Fire 


according to the 
Protection Associa- 
tion, well 2000 fires occur 
within school buildings—approxi- 
mately seven fires a day. Many of 
these happen at Christmas-time. 
Briefly, improper installation or 
faulty electrical fixtures and wiring, 
and careless handling of matches 
and cigarettes, account for nearly 
30% of school fires, according to 
NFPA. Basements, boiler rooms, 
storerooms, and closets are frequent 
starting points of school fires, as are 
classrooms, laboratories, workshops, 
and auditoriums. Features which 
permit fires to spread—such as flam- 
mable materials—result in even more 
serious damage than immediate 
causes of fires, according to NFPA; 
Every teacher and administrator 
should familiarize himself with facts 
about school fires, easily accessible 


over 


thru numerous safety organizations. 
Vigilance of school personnel and 
community can never be relaxed, if 
our children are to be spared the 
tragedy of fire. 


—NEA Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, 
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ALASKA 7 


Axaska teachers now enjoy a higher 
minimum salary than any state in the 
Union on a statewide basis under a new 
minimum salary law which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1946. 

The minimum salary in each of Alaska’s 
four judicial divisions is based upon train- 
ing and experience. The minimum salary 
that can be paid to any teacher with four 
years training in the first judicial division 
is $2500, while the teacher with a mint- 
mum of three years training in the most 
humble rural school of Alaska’s second 
and fourth divisions must be paid a salary 
of at least $2800. 

A retirement svstem for teachers in the 
public schools of Alaska was passed a year 
ago. It provides for retirement with a 
monthly income of $100 after 25 years of 
service [at least 15 years in the territory]. 
The teacher’s contribution to the fund is 
$90 yearly. Each Alaska teacher is pro- 
tected by 1o days’ annual sick leave with 
pay cumulative up to 30 days. 

The Alaska Education Association was 
active in securing the passage of these 
measures. Alaska ranked first on a_per- 
centage basis in NEA-state membership 
achievement in 1946. 


"9 


“> 
HAWAII © 


THE pRoGRAM fs taking shape along 
seven specific lines of action. Adequate 
school housing is being sought thru eftorts 
to obtain legislative permission for coun- 
ties to float bonds and raise real property 
rates to meet demands for additional class- 
rooms and school buildings. 

The increase of teachers salaries to com- 
pare with the percentage increase granted 
federal workers in the territory is a cur- 
rent project. Changes are being requested 
in the retirement system to provide op- 
tional retirement at 55, payment of a full 
year’s salary as a death benefit, and en- 
largement of the retirement board to seven 
members. 

A lower classroom teaching load is 
another goal. The Hawaii Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has joined the 
Hawaii Education Association in favoring 
an actual classroom load of not more than 





State Associations - 


25 pupils. The over-all pupil-teacher ratio 
established in 1945 is 1-30. 

On the active list of projects also are 
the expansion of kindergartens, provision 
for an adequate number of supervisory and 
guidance positions, and better appropria- 
tions for vocational education. 

Previously a single-salary schedule for 
teachers was adopted. A $32 per month in- 
crease for 12 months in the base pay of 
all teachers and principals was provided 
by the 1945 legislature. In addition, an 
emergency bonus of $45 per month for 12 
months was granted for the 1945-47 bi- 
ennium. 

The Hawaii Education Association and 
all other civic organizations in the terri- 
tory are eager to have the help of school 
people and interested patrons on the main- 
land in securing favorable action upon its 
application for statehood. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Unper the caption of 4 Page for Your 


Mental Notebook, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation travels a road of accomplishment 
that has no ending. The road unfolds 
ahead day after day as time confronts edu- 
cation with new conditions and new prob- 
lems... . PSEA members find deep sat- 
isfaction in its past accomplishments for 
teachers, children, and schools. But PSEA 
must always concern itself primarily with 
the future—with those new conditions and 
new problems....It must have the 
means of holding fast to the advances 
teachers have won as a unified profession. 
Above all, it must be ready to meet new 
challenges to the teaching profession and 
the schools in the days and months to 
come. . . . ITs POWER TOWARD THESE GOALS 
IS DETERMINED BY THE SIZE AND STRENGTH 
OF ITS MEMBERSHIP. 

PSEA local branch leaders conferences 
were held during the fall months in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. The first an- 
nual workshop for local branch leaders 
took place at State College in August. 
Topics under discussion included the local 
branch as a_ functioning organization, 
budget and dues, member participation 
and interest, unified enrolments, public 
relations, local branch publications, credit 
unions, and salary schedules. 








COLORADO 


A project of farreaching importance in 
the development of the legislative prog 
is now under way in Colorado. At tt 
request of the interim committee of th 
state legislature a thoro study of th 
codification needed in the school laws o! 
the state has recently been made by 
education association, state schoolboard 
association, and the Council of Colley 
Presidents. 

The findings of these groups are of 
great value and should be helpful in get 
ting legislation for the reorganization ot 
school districts along with other school 
law revision and _ recodification. 

Continued efforts toward the estab 
lished goals of the association are being 
promoted in at least six areas. They in 
clude the reorganization of school districts, 
reorganization of the state department o 
education, improvement in the teacher 1 
tirement plan, enactment of a statew 
teacher tenure law, expansion of th 
teacher welfare program, and additiona 
state aid and equalization until the stat 
provides 50°, of the total school costs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE NUMBER Of affiliated associations in 
South Dakota grew from 39 to 65 during 
the past year. A mimeographed bulletin 1s 
being distributed again this year to county 
and local officers. 

The working principle under whic! 
county and local units are promoted 1s 
The advancement of teaching as a proje: 
sion 1s contingent upon professional organ 
ization among ALL teachers. This cannot 
be achieved without completeness of ¢ 
ganization on a local, state, and nation 
basis. 

The SDEA board of directors has ¢! 
fected a streamlined program which elim: 
nated many of the small committees anc 
resulted in the organization of severa 
larger commissions. The most recent is t! 
research commission. The South Dakota 
Educational Policies Commission plans 
take into account the over-all picture < 
education in the state and plan the steps to 
be taken in providing the best educa 
tional opportunities possible for the chil 
dren of South Dakota. 
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Dismissed Without a Hearing 


The Defense Commission and the Ten- 
ure Committee are investigating the dis- 
missal last spring of Mrs. Susan Edwards 
by the Valley Stream, New York, school- 
board. Altho she had taught in the school 
system for the past eight years and was 
revealed to be well-liked by her colleagues, 
pupils, and the community at large, Mrs. 
Edwards was discharged by the school- 
board without being granted an explana- 
tion or a hearing to defend herself. 

The Tenure Committee acted at the 
request of the Nassau County [N.Y.] 
Classroom Teachers Association. James M. 
Balassone, president, in a recent letter to 
the Commission urging that the investiga- 
tion be continued, writes: 

“We in our small way are doing all 
we can to back up the immensely greater 
moral pressure which your Commission 
and the Tenure Committee are able to 
bring to bear on the rehabilitation of Mrs. 
Edwards. We detect signs that teachers 
organizations elsewhere in the country 
are moving to exert what influence they 
possess toward better standards in the 
practices of hiring and firing teachers. . .. 
The board of directors wishes me to ex- 
press to you and the Commission its thanks 
for the splendid work already done in 
this case. It is heartening to realize that 
a group exists which pays more than lip 
service to the interests of the profession.” 


Teacher Shortage and Salary Crisis 


With the cost of living continuing to 
rise, the NEA is bringing to bear every 
possible influence to help in getting salary 
adjustments for teachers. A special letter 
giving specific facts was sent to all school- 
board members in the United States. It 
dealt with the present crisis and urged 
action. Two issues of The Public and 
Education in October stressed the teacher 
shortage and salary crisis as revealed by 
newspaper clippings, and presented two 
types of “What To Do About It” mate- 
rials. The issue of October 24 was sent 
not only to thousands of lay citizens who 
normally receive The Public and Educa- 
tion, but also to every one of the more 
than 70,000 school superintendents and 
principals in the nation. 

The steady stream of articles in news- 
papers and magazines on the teacher 
shortage and salary crisis is appearing 
there in part because the NEA sparked 
the movement at meetings of national 
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editors called together in New York and 
Chicago several years ago. The NEA 1s 
constantly called on for facts upon which 


many of these articles are based. 


calls for speakers in the field this fall 
than ever before. Thirty-one staff mem- 
bers have participated in 199 conferences 
in 39 states. This does not take into ac 
count conferences in which the several 
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ORAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 





Since its founding in 1857, the National Education Association has pro- 
foundly influenced curriculum and teaching methods. For one outstanding 
example, let us look back to the 1890's. Secondary schools, which had 
formerly given chiefly college-preparatory training for the minority, were 
finding their enrolments virtually doubling every decade. The highschool 
principal had the Herculean task of providing a curriculum which would 
accommodate the influx of pupils who might not attend college and at 
the same time which would prepare any student to attend any particular 
college with specific entrance requirements. 

To help bring order out of the chaos, the NEA’s famous Committee 
of Ten on Secondary Education was appointed in 1892. The committee's 
report, issued two years later and studied by teachers and administrators 
the country over, began the freeing of the highschool from university 
domination. 

We see here the committee in session. The chairman, President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard, is standing at the right. Clockwise, the other mem- 
bers are: President James M. Taylor of Vassar College; President R. H. 
Jesse of the University of Missouri; Professor Henry C. King of Oberlin 
College; W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, standing; 
President James H. Baker of the University of Colorado; O. D. Robinson, 
principal, Albany, New York, Highschool; John Tetlow, master, Girls 
Highschool, Boston; President James B. Angell of the University of 
Michigan; James C. Mackenzie, headmaster, Lawrencet ille, New Jersey, 
School. 





NEA departments have had a part. The 
Zone Schools schools of instruction tor 


leaders in local associations | ide 


a is de 
veloping in a number of states with most 


satisfactory results. These have been par 


Field Work and the NEA 


Your NEA has answered many more 


year ; . 
ticularly succes ful In lov a, Kansas, and 
Pennsylvania. These conferences are all 


ke ye d to the 


More than a dozen states have already 


Victory Action Program. 





adopted the Victory Action Program in 





principle, and many have achieved some 





of its goals. What has your state done? 
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NEA RECEIVES PORTRAIT OF SHERWOOD D. 
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SHANKLAND 
S. D. Shankland, left, 


retiring executive sec- 
retary of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
School Administra- 
tors, and Willard E. 
Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the NEA, 
stand before a_ por- 
trait of Mr. Shank- 
land which was pre- 
sented to the NEA 
by staff members at 
a reception in Mr. 
Shankland’s honor on 
October 4, 1946. The 
portrait was painted 
by Mrs. ]. W. Crab- 
tree, widow of the 
secretary-emeritus of 


the NEA. 





Journalism Directors 


Officers of the National 
of Journalism Directors of 
Schools for 1946-47 are: 

President—Maude Staudenmayer, Ju- 
neau Highschool, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vicepresident—Regis Boyle, 
Highschool, Washington 3, D. C. 

Secretary—Gunnar Horn, Benson High- 
school, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Treasurer—Thelma McAndless, Roose- 
velt School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Association 
Secondary 


Eastern 


Deans of Women 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its national meeting in 
Chicago, at the Hotel Stevens, April 6-10, 
1947, in connection with the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
This will be the first national gathering in 
several years, as the meetings were not 
held during the war. A large attendance 
is expected. 


Classroom Teachers 


The Southeastern Regional Conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, December 27 and 28, under the 
direction of Jessie Fugett, southeastern 
regional director. The states included in 
this region are Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
,tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. An outstanding program is be- 
ing prepared emphasizing the need for 
finer human relationships and attempting 


to outline the classroom teacher responsi- 
bility in this area. Ample time will be 
devoted to a discussion of organization 
technics and the goals of the Victory Ac- 
tion Program. Local associations should 
begin now to make plans to send represent- 
atives to this conference. 


Adult Education 


The Department of Adult Education 
sponsored and conducted the First Nation- 
al Conference for State Directors of Adult 
Education at the Thayer Hotel, West 
Point, New York, September 25 to 28. 

At this workshop conference personnel 
of 14 state departments of public instruc- 
tion worked intensively on problems of 
adult education as seen by state-department 
officials and problems of inservice training 
of city directors and teachers. 


Kindergarten-Primary Department 

Officers of this NEA department for 
1946-47 are: 

President—Ruth Newby, elementary 
curriculum coordinator, 527 East Wash- 
ington Street, Pasadena, Calif. 

Vicepresident—Mildred E. Moss, 236 
Woodbridge Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 

Secretary—Marion N. Rowley, 411 East 
Wilson Street, Glendale 6, Calif. 


Accredited Highschool Journalism 


Journalism teachers and publication ad- 
visers in the secondary schools will note 
with interest a testimonial from Clement 
T. Malan, state superintendent of public 


instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana, on the 
need and value of newspaper trai: 
the public schools. 

“An educated well-informed citizenr 
our only hope for democracy. A curricu. 
lum for citizenship will include a course 
in learning how to read the daily news 
paper with intelligence and judgment 
Every student needs a guide to and an 
understanding of his newspaper, in many 
cases his only source of information after 
he leaves school. He should be taught to 
utilize it fully, to evaluate and criticize jt 
wisely, if he is to take his place in a 
democracy,” contends Mr. Malan. 

Following a recent survey which re. 
vealed the fact that only 16 states of the 2 
offering journalism accredit their courses, 
the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, an NEA department, is further 
ing plans to remove technical difficulties o! 
accrediting journalism as a_ highschool 
graduation and college entrance subject 

In support of this procedure, Su erin- 
tendent Malan says, 


7 In 
my dil 





“T am in accord with 
and do endorse the program of the Na 
tional Association of Journalism Directors 
in its effort to put journalism on a sound 
academic basis.” 


Department Publications 


The Proceedings of the annual conven- 
tion of the Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea ; 
tion, held in St. Louis, Missouri, April 
1946, is now available for $1. Contents in 
clude condensations of division m¢ 
workshops, and general assembly mectings 
in health, physical education, and 
tion. Order from the association « 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


American 


Building America, sponsored b\ 

NEA Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, is a_ serics 0! 
pamphlets dealing with issues of current 
interest and importance. The publicat 
are designed for use with junior and s 
highschool students. Students use them 
either as supplements to regular textbook 
material or as basic references in the con 
sideration of problems. New titles tor 
study units to be published during t 
school year 1946-47 include Europe, So 
Security, Weather, Food, Power, Brit 
Empire, Men and Machines, and Aviatio’ 
The units are published by Suildit 
America, Suite 1700, 2 West 45th Stree! 
New York, N. Y. Single copies, 30¢. O! 
year’s subscription, $2.25. 
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Departments are of great importance in NEA growth 
and service. A number of them now have a greater member- 
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ship than the Association itself had 30 years 


ago. But there 
is still room for much growth. 
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Ohio 58; 636, 26; 11; 33) 76 14 114 416 32 345 1 11,186 89 48 484 299 179 5 23 192 94 31 
Okla... 15 150 115 6 4 4 1 51 137 11 23 207 10 5 134 24 28 14 32 34 2 
Oreg.. | 40 133 48 3 2 3 | | . 67 135 15 38 99 8 10 193 13 16 13 2 12 43 14 
Pa. | 84) 632] 403 14 22 18 | 6 «681 302 56 325 6 598 80 26 740 219 245 22 9 108 125 32 
_. 7 §2; 39 1 1 2 2 33 32 | 3 52 6 2 88 2 6 1 4 5 3 
S. C. 13 61 = 1 | 2) 48) 1 1 21 11 3 57 10 10 7 1 13 14 8 
S$. Dak 2| SB 2%) 4)......) 1 |. 20 | 6 19 5 4\ 4 4 7 13 1 1 9 1 
Tenn 31 | 118 58 5 | 5 2 1 35 133 5 26 1 95 12 5 160 47 26 8 2 37 106 8 
Texas 29 #511 321 1 10 22 47 487 11 7 6 89 43; 15 235 90 28 35 19 4 95 74 36 
Utah. | 8 | cS ee | 1 1 1 25 64 2 1 82 7 8 70 5 27 13 19 28 4 
ae 14) 103; 56 | , By 14; 10 Bics 28 8 2. 118 8 2. 0¢=«N 5 2 2 
_ or ee 13 | 205 | «81 | 4) 9 4 | 6 40 198 2 | 6 | 115 21 4 204 26 1 35 5 31 93 22 
1 | | | | 
Wash...... | 12 266 87 3 2 4 3 61 219 3 115 2 224 16 7 260 36 43 7 4 24 60 75 
W. Va.. 4 145 | 60 6 2 6 | 6 46 272 5 10 62 11 5 178 39 4 25 28 6 5 
Wis.... 48 282 | 180, 11 10 | 8 | 3 98 179 | 1 150 1 128 16 24 253 399 47 26 20 87 69 22 
Wyo | 7 30 | ae - | 1 2 | 8 19 3 18 | 25 3 3 5 8 5 3 13 1 
Outlying | 
possessions | | | | | 
Alaska)... ny so, ee Sere Coie Jeseesfera| 0 |.--- in | -----] 2 2 
anal Zone. | 5 0 SSS te ae Se ae See Ree F . 
Hawaii.....| 2 63 2 | oe ale ME eS eS Y's | 1; 6] 18 2 1 
a we 4 . 2 | ee pee a Soe leas ; 4 1 16 106 
Virgin 1 
Islands. ..| . Ss i? - | 
Foreign....| 25 | 414) 18 a Sf 19) 15 | 92 4 28 (4g er so ie 
} | | i | ae 
Ba a Re SSS a ES LN, ee a ee en ee ee es a es eee See ee eee eee ee eee 
® Membership as of June 7, 1946. © Membershtp for the calendar year 1946. nental United States and 316 members 1 Membershtp of August 1, 194 be 
bMembership as of June 1, 1946. { Membership as of September 1, 1945. in the armed forces who were undis- * Member hip as of August 1 ; 1946 . In- 
©Membership for the calendar year 1946. & Membership for 1945 to 1947. tributed by states. cludes £5 members tn the Untted States 
Includes 5,863 members who paid dues h Membership as of July 31, 1946. 1 Membership as of August 194 Possesstons who were undtstrtbuted 
for the year 1946, 13 honorary members, i Membershtp as of August 31, 1946. =Membershtp as of May 1946. a ae ee ee 
176 life or twenty-five year members, i Membership as of June 30, 1945. » Membership as of February 1945 ; 4 members outside of ¢ ont nental Untled 
and one siz-year member. k Membership as of June 30, 1946. Ine © Membership as of August 28, 1946. States who were undtstributed 


@ Membership for the calendar year 1945. 
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Five-cent Airmail—This new ate 
covers all the United States and links this 
country with its possessions and the pos- 
sessions with one another and with Canada 
and Mexico, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Gael Sullivan predicts that within 
about a year one of every three nonlocal 
first class letters will travel by air. Post- 
master Robert E. Hannegan says that in 
five years mail delivery by air anywhere on 
the globe should take no more than 40 
hours. 

Alaskan Statehood—A large majority 
of the American voting public would like 
to Alaska admitted state of 
the United States, according to a recent 
Gallup poll. 

Productivity Rise Predicted by BLS— 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is forecast- 
ing an “extremely rapid” increase in pro- 
ductivity—the output per man-hours of 
work—in America’s manufacturing indus- 
tries in the next few years. Investigations 
suggest that the normal increase in pro- 
ductivity at the rate of about 3°/, a year 
since the turn of the century will be re- 
sumed in the postwar period and that in 
the immediate future period there will be 
a more than “normal” jump to make up 
for the war years. 

Three Generations—Analyzing a re- 
cent Census Bureau report, Guy Irving 
Burch, director of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau of Washington, shows that 
white women with two to four years in 
grade schools had an average of 4.3 chil- 
dren; those who were graduated from high- 


see as a 






usae gens 


school, 1.75; and the college graduates, 
1.25. Traced thru three generations, the 
highschool graduates have slightly more 
than reproduced themselves, those with 
one to four years in grade schools have in- 
creased their number nearly four-fold, and 
the college graduates are reduced to half 
their original The — grade- 
schoolers are reproducing eight times as 
fast as the college graduates. 

Agricultural Profits Up—A recent Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin states that the 
nation’s greatest industry, agriculture, has 
almost doubled in book value since 1940. 
Actual increase was from 53 billion dollars 
January 1, 1940, to ror billion dollars 
January 1, 1946. In the year 1945, the 
farmer reduced his debts by 700 million 
while increasing the value of his holdings 
almost 11 billion. 

Sixty Million Jobs—Sixty million jobs 
and a total income of 175 billion dollars is 
predicted for next year by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The forecast in- 
come is triple the prewar average and six 
percent above this year. The only possible 
barrier, the bureau says, are prolonged 
industrial disputes. 

New Military Training Proposal—A 
new universal military training program 
is proposed by the War Department to 
provide a minimum of six months’ fulltime 
training for young men 17 to 20 years, 
plus further National Guard, ROTC, or 
Reserve Under the new army 
training program, all physically fit young 
American men would be required to per- 


number. 


service. 





form one year of military duty. The obi 
gation could be discharged by serving ; 
complete year in a training camp or six 
months active training plus the “equiva 
lent” of an additional six months in resery: 
status. 

Bust?—In Director John R. Steelman’s 
third-quarter report for the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, there was 
a “sober note of warning” that the nation 
is in gravest jeopardy of a “bust.” Said 
Steelman: “As the second year of peac: 
begins, the national economy is in a posi- 
tion of great promise, and of great dan 

.» 
ger. 

The report pointed to the record low 
unemployment of only two million, to the 
ten million veterans who have found jobs, 
to the all-time high of business profits and 
consumer spending, to the high level of 
production and the surpassing of prewar 
rates in the making of many consumer 
goods. 

Concern was expressed, however, over 
the uninterrupted trend of rising prices, 
the apparent leveling off in the buying of 
nondurable goods, and a notable decrease 
in workers’ earnings since VJ-Day. 

Continuance of the inflationary trend 
might “choke off demand, upset business 
and 
severe price collapse, with serious eco 
nomic and social consequences.” 

Divorce Record—For every 100 mar- 
riages in the United States last year, there 
31 divorces. This is all-time 
record rate. 


stability, and precipitate an early 


were an 





THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission was one of the economic 
reforms sought by President Woodrow Wilson. The com- 
mission, created in 1914, serves a three-fold purpose: [1] to 
promote free and fair competition in interstate trade in the 
interest of the public thru prevention of price-fixing agree- 
ments, boycotts, combinations in restraint of trade, unlawful 
price discriminations, and other unfair methods of compe- 
tition and unfair or deceptive acts and practices including 
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GARLAND S, FERGUSON 
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ROBERT E, FREER 


false advertising; [2] to safeguard life and health of the 
consuming public by preventing the dissemination of false 
advertisements of food, drugs, cosmetics, and devices; |3| to 
make available to the President, the Congress, and the public 
factual data concerning economic and business conditions 
as a basis for remedial legislation where needed, and for the 
guidance and protection of the public. The present members of 
the commission are shown below {Harris and Ewing photos.| 





LOWELL B. MASON 
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National Commission Is Organized 
—The first meeting of the U. S. National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization |UNESCO] 
was held in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 23-26. This commission is the first 
American group to be set up to serve as 
a direct and permanent link between U. S. 
citizens and the American delegation to 
an international body. The fifty organi- 
zations requested to appoint delegates to 
this commission were listed in THe 
JourNAL for November, page 515. 

The commission developed recommen- 
dations to serve as guideposts for the 
American delegation at the first meeting 
of UNESCO, which has been meeting in 
Paris during the month of November. 
Following are some of the recommenda- 
tions developed by the Education Round- 
table: 

[1] That a small committee of experts 
be employed to study the methods em- 
ployed for fostering international under- 
standing in the primary and secondary 
schools. 

[2] That UNESCO should convene an 
international conference of leaders in the 
held of adult education to exchange in- 
formation about methods and technics. 

[3] That a conference be called on the 
teaching of international relations on the 
university level. 

[4] That an international educational 
seminar be planned for the summer of 
1947. 

[5] That UNESCO call a conference in 
1947 on the principles, policies, and pro- 
cedures to be followed in the preparation 
of textbooks and teaching materials. 

[6] That a joint committee be created 
on health education with the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and that vigorous action 
be taken immediately to improve the 
health of the people of the world. 


[7] That careful consideration should 
be given to the possible advantages to 
peace and security of establishing an in- 
ternational institution, or institutions, of 
higher education for training personnel 
for international services, for studying the 
technics and machinery for peace and 
security, and for other higher educational 
and research tasks which serve the pur- 
pose of UNESCO. 

[8] That UNESCO encourage and par- 
ticipate in setting up in various parts of 
the world secondary 


elementary and 
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In view of the meeting of the United Nations Assembly in New York City 
beginning October 23, this is a good time to refresh our minds about the ge neral 
structure of the entire United Nations organization. Attending the Assembly, 
which meets periodically, are representatives of all member nations. 





teacher-training institutions to serve as 
“pilot plants” where master teachers could 
train others by means of lectures, work 
shops, and model schools. 

{g| That UNESCO investigate what is 
now being done thruout the world to send 
teachers, students, and other persons to 
study and work in countries other than 
their own and that means be advanced for 
increasing this interchange. 

|10| That UNESCO carry on all its 
projects for peace and security under the 
concept of an education which begins with 
the local area and community. 

Milton Eisenhower, president, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan, Kansas, was elected 
the U. S. National 


mission. William G. Carr, associate secre- 


chairman of Com 
tarv, NEA, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

Atom Control—Twelve international 
scientists state that technically atomic en- 
ergy can be controlled for peaceful pur- 
poses. These scientists, representing every 
11-member U. N. Security 
Council, did not discuss in their 6800-word 


report the political feasibility of control. 


World Bank Ready To Aid Needy 


Lands- -The two Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, the World Bank and the Interna 


nation of the 


tional Monetary Fund, are now sufhciently 


stafled and organized to undertake the 
first major tasks of aiding reconstruction 
and stabilizing world trade. 

One World in the Making is the title 
of a new book by William G. Carr, as- 
sociate secretary of the NEA, It interprets 
the UN Charter. See page 601. 

U. S. Part in UNRRA 
S. Truman in his last quarterly report on 
the United Nations Relief 


tation Administration 


President Harry 
and Rehabili- 


showed that this 
country on June 30 had contributed 71.6 

of the tonnage and 68°”, of the value of 
the supplies sent into receiving countries 
by UNRRA. The President called on this 
country to be ready when UNRRA ends 
“with workable plans which will enable 
face the 


the war-devastated countries to 


future with confidence and success.” 


Berlin Youths Get Instruction in U. S. 
Sports and Democracy 


afternoon between 50,000 and 60,000 Ber- 


Every Friday 


lin youngsters have a date with the “Ami” 


soldiers. At 1:30 P.M. they swarm into 24 


{ 


, d 
playing helds in the American sector ot 


super, ised 


t 
hundred o! 


afternoon ol 


play. They ar instructed by 


American 


the city for an 


soldiers who regard themselves 


as teac he rs ol de mocracy as wt as sports 
. | | thei | f th 
coaches, and their taSkK 1s One Of the most 
4 ] 
constructive contributions to the Allied 


Oc¢ upation. 
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International Exhibit 





RECENTLY two of our schools sponsored 
an exhibit of articles brought as souvenirs 
from many parts of the world. The li- 
brary was turned into a museum for the 
display of the materials. 

From the ceiling was stretched a large 
parachute, forming an umbrella-like top 
for the display. Two small parachutes, 
used in dropping supplies, also helped to 
lend color to the room. Around the walls 
hung many different kinds of clothing 
brought from overseas, such as a German 
paratrooper outfit, a Japanese kimono, 
grass skirts, as well as uniforms worn by 
members of the various branches of the 
American armed forces. 

Other items of interest included a gold- 
braid cap, allegedly the former possession 
of Mussolini; flags of many countries, 
silk table covers, swords, sabers, ammuni- 
tion, different kinds of rations, canteens, 
helmets, cooking utensils, shoes; two 
sabers studded with rubies and valued at 
$1000; coins, currency, stamps; news- 
papers and other printed matter in several 
languages; a souvenir Bible from Pales- 
tine; a back-scratcher from North Africa; 
propaganda leaflets; trinkets; pictures; 
and other items. About 25 countries were 
represented. More than 1300 objects were 
on display. 

The exhibit was a cooperative project 
of the entire school. Boys in woodworking 
classes made display cases. Art students 
made captions and mounted some of the 
objects. The tag showing where items 
came from, their use, owner, and who 
brought them to the exhibit, was de- 
signed by a student. Interesting classroom 
discussions in which everyone took part 
followed almost every visit to the exhibit 
by student groups. 

We held open house and invited the 
public. As a medium for making friends 
and getting the patrons interested in the 
work of the school, the project proved 
a valuable public relations device.—c. c. 
HARVEY, Nyssa Public Schools, Nyssa, 


Oregon, 


Yesterday’s History Today 


I waNT My pupits to see their history 
reflected in the world around them so 
I ask them to bring items from news- 
papers and magazines relating to it. We 
use these in class and then place selected 
ones in a large master scrapbook. Since 
they study ancient history the first semes- 
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ter, they look for items relating to Greek 
mythology, advertisements that use the 
names of the ancients, stories about the 
famous [sometimes infamous] figures in 
history, accounts of GI’s who have visited 
the Great Pyramid, or anything that will 
help them to realize that the people and 
places of the ancient world were real and 
tangible. 

We use these items to enrich our dis- 
cussions and to sharpen our critical facul- 
ties. Sometimes the accounts are lurid 
ones, whereupon we ask: “Can we be- 
lieve this account?” “What precautions 
should we observe in reading it?” “What 
can we learn from it?” 

After using the item in class, we evalu- 
ate it for possible inclusion in our scrap- 
book. If it is accepted, the scrapbook com- 
mittee receives it and arranges it suitably 
in the book. 

Sometimes several pupils bring in the 
same item. All receive credit for initiative 
but only the first one to bring it has his 
name written on the copy placed in the 
scrapbook. 

This stimulates a great deal of interest 
in history work, teaches pupils to be 
more observing, and affords a bit of ob- 
jective evidence of their initiative. The 
scrapbook is a never-ending source of en- 
joyment and information to the pupils. 


They consult it constantly —Mary KNIGHT, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Warm Water in the Classroom 


A woman member of my schoolboard 
recognized the need for mere adequate 
facilities for enabling pupils and teacher to 
keep their hands clean. As a result, we 
installed a hot water tank and put a basin 
in the corner of my classroom. Now, many 
times a day my pupils and I can wash our 
hands without having to leave the room. 
It is a great convenience; it saves our 
time; it makes for better room control and 
for cleaner books; there is less danger of 
contagion. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, our state super- 
intendent of public instruction [and now 
NEA president], has urged a building im- 
provement in our state estimated to cost 
almost 50 million dollars. Before all those 
buildings are planned I would like to 
urge that they be so constructed that we 
can enable our pupils to practice the very 
valuable habit of having clean hands.— 


BERNICE COLLINS, grade teacher, Almota, 
Washington, 
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Art Materials for Publication 


Do you know of a book wh 
tells how to prepare drawing 
art illustrative material for pui 
cation? 

[1] Where and How to Sell Y. 
Drawings, $1. Art: ts Counsellors, 
126 Lexington Avenue, New York. | 
N. + [2] Drawing for Mone) 1)\ | 
C. Thorndike. 1941. 48p. paper, $1. | 
Order from the author, 845 O'F a: 
rell Street, San Francisco, Californ 
13| Industrial Production for stu 
dents, draftsmen, and illustrators, b) 
R. P. Hoelscher and R. F. Pohle. 
1943. 172p. $3.50. McGraw-Hill, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Marjorie Whitney, head, Depart 
ment of TL sign, University of | 
Kansas, Lawrence, has been succ« 
ful in having the work of her stu 
dents in design accepted by cor 
mercial companies. She will be glad 
to confer with you if you will writ 
her at the address given above. 





Recordings of Shakespeare 


Where can I secure recordings oj 
famous passages from Shakespeare 
dramas? 

The Victor Company puts out 
two albums of Shakespeare’s works, | 
Twelfth Night and Macbeth. Y« 
might write to the various record 
ing companies to learn whether th 
anticipate making other records o! | 
Shakespeare’s works. 


After Retirement, What? 


Please suggest some things I 
might do after retiring from teach 
ing. 

You might engage in Red Cross | 
work, read to invalids, do personal 
shopping, seive as a’ traveling com 
panion for an elderly woman, work 
in a book store, do hand work, run 
a mending service, work in a library, 
collect items for the local newspaper, 
make plastic jewelry, tutor children 
in need of special help, operate a 
small lending library, do occasional 
typing, or study any of the innumer 
able things you have always wanted 
to take up “when you had time. | 
Now you will have that time. Look | 
about you for opportunities to meet | 
a need in your neighborhood. What | 
you can do will be conditioned by | 
your talents, health, opportunities | 
afforded by your community, and | 
your vision in finding a service that 
you can render. 
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Book-of-the-Month 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING by William 
G. Carr is designed to make it as easy as 
possible for anyone, young or old, to un- 
derstand the United Nations Charter. The 
book has three parts. Part One tells why 
the Charter is important, how the United 
Nations came together to write it, and 
how the six main parts of the United 
Nations organization work. 

Part Two of the book is for people who 
want to learn more about the details of 
the United Nations Charter than it is pos- 
sible to tell in the simplified language of 
Part One. Part Two gives, in parallel as- 
sociation, first, the official text of the 
Charter, and second, explanations of the 
more difficult terms and references that 
are used in the official text. 

Part Three is devoted to study helps, 
with questions, suggestions for study, and 
references. 

Pictures, maps, and charts illustrate the 
text. 


i 


This authoritative explanation of the 
United Nations is particularly useful for 
popular adult use in study groups, PTA, 
churches, service clubs, and local associa- 
tions, as well as forums in highschools and 
colleges. The book is a must for all schools, 
colleges, and libraries. 

Dr. Carr is associate secretary of the 
National Education Association. 

The book may be purchased from Ginn 
and Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 1946. 10op. $1. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journat staff for each issue. Your 
suggestions are invited. 


Other Good Books 

THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
edited by Edward Wagenknecht, illus- 
trated by Wallace, is a delightful an- 
thology of 44 Christmas tales and essays. 

The first section, “Christmas Is Christ,” 
has the Matthew and Luke accounts of 
the birth of Jesus, Henry van Dyke’s “The 
Other Wise Man,” Elizabeth Hart’s “The 
Husband of Mary,” and other stories of 
the first Christmas. 

The second section, “Christmas Is Santa 
Claus,” is full of legend and tradition, 
with such selections as Clement Moore’s 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas,” better known 
to most of us as “Twas the Night before 
Christmas,” and John Macy’s “The True 
Story of Santy Claus.” 
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are more than books .. . 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 


and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — AMY LOWELL 


The third section, “Christmas Is 
Dickens,” is “green with holly and smells 
strongly of plum pudding.” Included are 
Dicken’s “Christmas Carol,” Joseph Addi- 
son’s “Christmas with Sir Roger,” and 
other tales of British flavor. 

The fourth 
Home,” has 


section, “Christmas Is 
such old and _ sentimental 
American favorites as Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s “The Bird’s Christmas Carol” and 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Christmas at Or- 
chard House.” 

Here is a book that you can pick up 
with satisfaction when you have a spare 
15 minutes or that you can settle down 
with before the fire on a long winter 
evening. You will enjoy it yourself and 
your pupils will enjoy fragments that you 
read aloud to them. And it makes a most 
appropriate Christmas present for young 
or old. 

The book is published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 1945. 656p. $3.50. 


CHRISTMAS TALES FOR READING ALOUD, 
edited by Robert Lohan, is another book 
which will be helpful to teachers in plan- 
ning their Christmas festivities. Its main 
purpose is to offer such great stories and 
poems as are especially suitable for read- 
ing aloud in the atmosphere of the holiday 
season. The average reading time of each 
story is 15 minutes. All condensations are 
in the authors’ own words. 

The book includes the classics of Christ- 
mas literature—the stories of Charles 
Dickens, Hans Christian Anderson, Selma 
Lagerlof, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Bret 
Harte, and Frances Hodgson 
Most of the materials, however, are new 


Burnett. 


or little known. They are grouped under 
the headings of nativity, legends, Santa 
Claus, sentiment, adventure, humor, and 
poems. Published by Stephen Daye Press, 
105 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
1946. 390p. $3.75. 


CHARIOTEER, a story of old Egypt in the 
days of Joseph, by Gertrude Eberle. Of the 
book, Daniel A. Poling, editor of Christian 
Herald, says: “This vivid romantic story 
in the time of Joseph has the strength of 
fine writing. No literary dirt rises like a 
cloud from any page of this stirring drama. 
The story runs on to its dramatic con- 
clusion without the let-down which so 
often mars a good beginning. The char- 
acters come alive, and Joseph himself be- 


comes a great and almost contemporary 
human.” Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1946. 295p. 
$2.50. 


Book-of-the-Year 


This title, which has been named by 
Tue Journat editor for a number of years, 
appeared last year in Tue JourNnat for 
December. The Most Important Book of 
1946 will be featured in THe Journat for 
January 1947. 


Choosing Books for Children 


In choosing books for children these 
rules, recently laid down by an author of 
books for boys, are worth the considera- 
tion of parents: 

Read your children’s books yourself. 
Or better still, get your boy or girl to 
read them aloud to you. Ask yourself dur- 
ing the reading: 

Does this book lay stress on villainy, 
deception, or treachery? 

Are all the incidents wholesome, prob- 
able, and true to life? 

Does it show young people contemp- 
tuous toward their elders and successfully 
opposing them? 

Do the young characters in the book 
show respect for teachers and others in 
authority? 

Are these characters the kind of young 
people you wish your children to know? 

Does the book speak of and describe 
pranks, practical jokes, and pieces of 
thoughtless and cruel mischief as tho 
they were funny and worthy of imitation? 

Is the English good and is the story 
written in good style?—From One Hun- 
dred and One Famous Poems with a prose 
supplement, rev. ed. Roy J. Cook, editor. 
Cable Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Free on Request 


BOOKS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, selected 
by the staff of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library, will be sent free to our readers 


a stamped, s¢ If 


who _ send addressed en 
velope. Address Section 3, NEA Journat, 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash 
ington 6, D. C., asking for Personal 
Growth Leaflet BOOKS EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW. This will be especially help- 


ful in choosing books for children’s Christ 


I20I 


222, 


mas gifts. 












Books for Chil 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1945-46 
Selected by the children’s librarians of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 
for the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
ALA. Annotations by 1sABEL THIBAULT, 
PHYLLIS BRYAN, and ISABEL MC LAUGHLIN. 


For the Youngest 
NECESSARY NELLIE by Charlotte Baker. A 
Mexican-American family to whom a dog 
was a luxury found many reasons to prove 
Nellie a necessity. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
2 W. 45th St., New York. 1945. $2. Grades 


5 = 


3-5: 


TWO IS A TEAM by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim. Two small boys learn that cooper- 
ation not only pays but is more fun. Only 
the illustrations indicate that one boy is 
black and the other white. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
1945. 61p. $1.75. Grades 2-4. 

THE LITTLE FISHERMAN by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Whatever the big fisherman does 
in his big boat the little fisherman does in 
his little boat. Bold, colorful pictures. 
William R. Scott, 248 W. rth St., New 
York, 1945. $1.50. Grades 1-3. 

LITTLE RED ENGINE GETS A NAME by Diana 
Denney. Colored pictures are the notable 
feature of this simple story of an English 
train. Transatlantic Arts, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 1945. 32p. $1.75. Grades 1-3. 


RAINBOW’S END by Berta and Elmer 


Hader. A kindly ship’s carpenter befriends 
children and animals and so makes a 
place for himself in the community. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1945. 168p. $2. Grades 3-5. 


IENKA by Lee Kingman. A large deco- 
rative picture storybook about a little Rus- 
sian girl who could not make up her mind 
what she wanted to be when she grew up. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 
1945. 48p. $2. Grades 2-4. 


SKITTLE-SKATTLE MONKEY by Dorothy 


Lathrop. Endearing pictures by the author 
seconded amusingly by the text tell what 
happened when Jasmine, the monkey, 
escaped from her cage. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York. 1945. $1.75. 
Grades 3-5. 

LITTLE LOST LAMB by Golden MacDonald. 
The familiar story of the lost sheep. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. goth St., 
New York. 1945. $2. Grades 1-4. 


PLAIN PRINCESS by Phyllis McGinley. 
How the magic of Dame Goodwit turned 





LOH i 


Esmerelda from a plain princess to a lovely 
princess. J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia. 1945. 62p. $1.50. Grades 
3-4: 

HARRIETT by Charles McKinley, Jr. A 
London delivery horse is retired to the 
country where she continues her enthusi- 
asm for friends and hats and where on 
her birthday, she receives her dream hat. 
Delightful nonsense; superb illustrations. 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York. 1946. 44p. $2. For any age. 


BIG FIRE by Elizabeth Olds. Pictures 
brilliant in color and execution distinguish 
this history of fire fighters and fire-fight- 
ing equipment in action. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 2 Park St., 1945. $2. 
Grades 2-4. 

MY MOTHER IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
IN THE WORLD by Betty Reyher. A colorful 
picture storybook of Russia based on the 
proverb that love is blind. John Howell, 
434 Post St., San Francisco. 1945. $1.50. 
Grades 1-3. 


Boston. 


CLEAR THE TRACK FOR MICHAEL’S MAGIC 
TRAIN by Louis Slobodkin. Irrepressible 
Michael takes a train ride, none the less 
strenuous for being imaginary. The illus- 
trations are as delightful as in Magic 
Michael. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 1945. $1.50. Grades 1-2. 


To Do and Sing 

KEEP SINGING, KEEP HUMMING by Mar- 
garet Bradford. A collection of play and 
story songs, accompaniments by Barbara 
Woodruff. The first part of the book is 
made up of play songs by the children of 
the City and Country School, New York 
City; the second part has more traditional 
story and action songs. William R. Scott, 
248 W. 11th St., New York. 1946. 66p. $2. 
Grades 1-3. 

THE ROOSTER CROWS, A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
RHYMES AND JINGLES by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Homely, everyday skipping 
rhymes and counting games. Beautifully 
illustrated in soft colors. Won the Calde- 
cott award for 1945. Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York. 1945. 64p. $2. 
Grades 1-3. 

LET’S FIND OUT, A PICTURE SCIENCE BOOK 
by Nina and Herman Schneider. Eleven 
simple experiments about heat, weather, 
and air. William R. Scott, 248 W. rith 
St., New York. 1946. 38p. $1.25. Grades 
3-6. 


SING MOTHER GOOSE by Opal Wheeler. 


a KO 








Fifty-two familiar Mother Goose rhym 
simply arranged for the piano. Its ; 
colored illustrations make this an 
lovely book. E. P. 
Fourth Ave., New York. 1945. 1o2p. $ 
Grades 1-3. | 


Dutton & Co.. 


YOU CAN WRITE CHINESE by Kurt Wiese. 
All of the numerals and over so characters 
with an explanation of their development 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York. 1945. $1.50. Grades 4-8. 


Fantasy Old and New 

TIGER AND THE RABBIT by Pura Belpre. To 
one looking for new material for the story 
hour this collection of Puerto Rican folk 
lore should be welcome. There is variety 
and freshness and saltiness of the verball) 
preserved tale. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park 
St., Boston. 1946. 118p.. $1.75. Grades 4-5. 

KOOS, THE HOTTENTOT by Josef Marais. 
Native sfories of birds, insects, and ani 
mals of the South African veld, told with 
imagination and humor. Attractive for 
mat. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York. 188p. $2.50. 
Grades 4-6. 


1945. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR IGNATIUS TIPPI- 
TOLIO by Glanville Smith. Tippy and his 
followers defy bandits to build the long 
dreamed-of hotel in the mountain pass 
and rescue the princess. Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York. 1945. 162p. 
$2. Grades 4-6. 

BHIMSA, THE DANCING BEAR by Christine 
Weston. Two boys and a dancing bear in 
India in a fast-moving tale whose gay 1m 
probability charms the reader. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 1945. 120p. $2. Grades 5-6. 

STUART LITTLE by Elwyn Brooks White. 
To the surprise of the little family, their 
son, Stuart, was a mouse. Small as he was. 
Stuart maintained his place in the family 
and in many activities in New York City. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
1945. 131p. $2. Grades 4-7. 


Stories for the In-Betweens 

WILDCAT FURS TO CHINA, THE CRUISE OF 
THE SLOOP EXPERIMENT by Carl Carmer. 
Recreation in fictional form of a true inc! 
dent, the sailing of the second American 
ship ever to go to China and return. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York. 1945. 76p. $2. Grades 4-6. 

WIND ISLAND by Hedvig Collin. Illustra 
tions by the author lend importance to 
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this story of a Danish sea-faring family. 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York. 1945. 96p. $2. Grades 4-5. 

JUSTIN MORGAN HAD A HORSE by Mar- 
guerite Henry. A large handsome book 
particularly notable for its pictures in soft 
browns. The story concerns the horse who 
sired the famous American work breed. 
Wilcox & Follet Co., Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 1945. $2.50. Grades 4-6. 


1255. . 


SIBBY BOTHERBOX by Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Nine-year-old Hannah spent a delightful 
summer with her understanding uncle and 
her invisible companion, Sibby. Excellent 
child and adult relationships. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. 
1945. 174p. $2. Grades 4-5. 


PAJI by Esther Kiviat. Paji, young wood- 
carver of Ceylon, rebelled against being 
forced to carve just elephants. Stunning 
pictures of jungle and village. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 1946. 56p. $2. 
Grades 4-6. 


GOLD OF GLANAREE by Maura Laverty. 
Modern Irish children keep an old miser 
from stealing the golden treasures of 


Fionn, long buried near their home. 
Warm and friendly story of country life. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 1945. 192p. $2.50. Grades 


4-6. 


STRAWBERRY GIRL by Lois Lenski. Un- 
usually strong characterization marks this 
realistic story of Birdie and her life among 
other Florida crackers. One of the series 
of regional stories by this author. New- 
bery prize book for 1945. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. 1945. 
193p. $2.50. Grades 6-8. 


SNOW OVER BETHLEHEM by Katherine Mil- 
hous. Moravian Sisters, forced to bring 
the children in their charge into Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, because of an Indian 
uprising, make a festival of the experience 
—to the children’s delight. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1945. 98p. $2. Grades. 4-6. 

THE MITCHELLS by Hilda Van Stockum. 
Amusing story of the ups and downs of 
an American family during wartime. The 
children are real, natural, and lovable. 
Viking Press, Inc. 18 E. 48th St., New 
York. 1945. 246p. $2. Grades 5-7. 


Our Country and Other Countries 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Cavanah. Selected episodes of United 


by Frances 
States history, simply told. The illustra- 
tions are not only colorful and attractive 
but constitute an integral part of the book. 
Rand, McNally Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. 1945. 71p. $2.50. Grades 3-4. 
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CALIFORNIA PAGEANT, THE STORY OF FOUR 
CENTURIES by Robert Glass Cleland. The 
romantic and dramatic history of this great 


state. Treatment by an authority is vast 
in scope but thoro in detail. Alfred A. 
Ave., New 
York. 1946. 257p. $2.50. Grades 6-9. 


Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 


WE ARE THE GOVERNMENT by Mary Elting 
and Mary Gossett. Cleverly designed il- 
lustrations in brilliant colors and a brief 
text outline the relationship between the 
the the 
functions of the United States government. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. goth St, 
New York. 1945. gop. $2. Grades 5-7. 


HERE IS INDIA by Jean Kennedy. A read- 
able account of Indian life, customs, cul- 


individual citizen and various 


tural differences, and history. Many fine 
photographs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York. 1945. 154p. $2.75. 
Grades 6-9. 

LAND OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE hy Alicia 
Street. Portraits of the nations series. His- 
tory, homely descriptions of scenes and 
people are so presented as to make this 
an important contribution to intercultural 
relations. Illustrated with photographs. 
J. B. Lippincott, Co., 227 S. 6th St, 
Philadelphia. 1946. 130p. $2. Grades 7-12. 


Animals 
A TOUCH OF GREATNESS by Clarence Wil- 


liam Anderson. Excellent lithographs of 
race horses. Text discusses breeding, train- 
ing, and temperament. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York. 1945. 96p. 
2.50. Grades 6-9. 
TURTLES by Wilfrid S. 
tific yet simple information in large print 


Bronson. Scien- 
with black and white drawings. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. 1945. 63p. $1.75. 

AMERICAN CHAMPIONS by Gladys Emer- 
son Cook. Brief descriptions of popular 
breeds of dogs. Illustrated by superb pencil 
portraits of champions of each breed. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1945. 64p. $1.75. Grades 4-8. 


Our World 


VOLCANO by Tom Galt; pictures by 
Ralph Ray. A fictionized account of the 
of the 
Mexican farm. Excellent fullpage pictures 
the 


outbreak volcano Paricutin on a 
show the growth of the cone and 
effect of nature’s force on people and 
countryside. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Fifth Ave., New York. 1946. 
Grades 6-9. 

INDIAN HARVEST, WILD FOOD PLANTS OF 


AMERICA by Jeannette May Lucas. A useful 


597 


1o2p. $2. 


as well as attractive contribution to our 
knowledge of Indian and pioneer foods 
and herbs. J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 





6th St., Philadelphia. 
Grades 4-7. 


1945. 118p. $2. 

CLIMBING OUR FAMILY TREE by Alexis 
Novikoff. Unusual and arresting tracing 
of the evolution of species, enlivened by 


Publishers 


New York. 


clever drawings. International 
Co., Ave., 
1945. 96p. $1.85. Grades 6-8. 


Inc., 281 Fourth 
For Older Boys and Girls 
BORDER IRON by Herbert Best. An orphan 


boy and his dog are involved in the border 
dispute between Massachusetts and York 


provinces. Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th 
St., New York. 1945. 219p. $2. Grades 
7-10. 

TH IRTEENTH STONE by Jean Bothwell. 
A ing story of modern India, full 
ot ture and mystery and with an 
undercurrent of tenderness and wisdom 


rare in children’s books. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 1946. 


225p. 
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GOING ON SIXTEEN 


Problems of 


by Betty Cavanna. 
a motherless teen-age girl 
whose love of dogs gives her the impetus 
toward an absorbing occupation and a 
wholesome adjustment to school and com- 
panions. Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. 1946. 220p. $2. 
Grades 7-9. 

THE WONDERFUL DAY by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. A_ well-integrated story of early 
Maine, the latest of the series begun with 
Away Goes Sally. A hint of romance closes 
the day. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 1946. 126p. $2. Grades 6-8. 
GID GRANGER by Robert Davis. War and 
the departure of his brothers leave Gid 
to manage the New England farm: Holi- 
day House, 225 Varick St., New York. 


1945. 179p. $2. Grades 6-9. 


NORTH FORK by Doris Gates. Surrounded 
by the forests of the Sierra Nevadas, yourg 
shares 


Drew Saunders 


many experiences 
and adventures with the Indians of the 
community and is forced to revise his 


standard of values. Viking Press, Inc., 18 
E. 48th St., New York. $2. 
Grades 6-8. 


1945. 21Tp. 


BIG RED by Jim Kjelgaard. A young boy 


is § 


given the responsibility of training of a 
beautiful Irish setter. Holiday House, 225 
Varick St., New York. 1945. 231p. $2. 


Gr ides 6 o. 


LARGER THAN THE SKY, A STORY OF JAMES 
CARDINAL GIBBONS hy Covelle N 


comb. 


Fictior ed biography of th orceat gentle 


American whose creed was 


and a 


brotherliness, 
equality for each citizen, staunch 


| 


lovaltv to | Longmans, (sreen 


Fifth Ave., New 


2.50. Grades 7-9. 


is country. 
Inc. 
York. 1945. 216p. 
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ORRESPONDENCE received by the NEA 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service during recent months has been 


analyzed to determine the questions most 
frequently raised. Some of these questions 
are answered on this page. From time to 
time this audio-visual page of THe JourRNAL 
will be devoted to answers to other ques- 
tions. This page has been prepared by 
Vernon Dameron, who is the director of 


the NEA Division of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Service. 


What are the functions of the NEA 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service? 

This division, one of 14 NEA head- 
quarters divisions, was established in Sep- 
tember 1945 “to promote the expansion 
and development of audio-visual instruc- 
tion on all levels of education thruout the 
nation.” In this broad program there are 
at least two functions of a continuing 
nature. One is the selfexplanatory function 
of serving as a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion. The other is that of research. The 
research function includes plans for a 
long-range program of surveys and _ re- 
search. A few minor surveys have been 
completed. A comprehensive nationwide 
survey of the status of audio-visual instruc- 
tion in city schools is nearing completion. 
This survey is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Division. 
The results will appear in the Research 
Bulletin. 

What is the DVI? 

“DVI” is the familiar abbreviation for 
Department of Visual Instruction, one of 
the 29 departments of the NEA. DVI was 
organized in 1923 as a national profes- 
sional organization of audio-visual special- 


Research 


ists and teachers interested in audio-visual 
instruction. This department is now under- 
going reorganization and a new constitu- 
tion and program of service and action are 
being voted upon by members. Officers 
elected for this year are: Walter A. Wittich, 
University of Wisconsin, president; Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University, first vice- 
president; Miss Leila Trolinger, University 
of Colorado, second vicepresident. A more 
complete account of current activities of 
the department will be featured in an 
early issue of the NEA Journat. For fur- 
ther information address Vernon Dameron, 
executive secretary, Department of Visual 
Instruction, 1201 16th = St. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Northwest, 


What are some basic references on the 
general field of audio-visual instruction? 


There are three books available which 
give basic information, including explana- 
tions of the scope and significance of audio- 
visual instruction; descriptions of the va- 
rious kinds and types of audio-visual ma- 
terials; criteria for their selection; methods 
and technics of integration and utilization 
of materials; examples illustrating their 
applications; principles of administration 
and supervision of audio-visual programs; 
and bibliographies. Of these three books, 
the first two give sources of audio-visual 
materials and equipment in addition to 
basic information. 

McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin 
B. Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 1940. 385p. $3. 

Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual 
Handbook {Fifth Edition]. Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 1946. 226p. $2. 

Hoban, Charles F.; Hoban, Charles F., 
Jr.; and Zisman, Samuel B. Visualizing 
the Curriculum. Dryden Press, 386 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1937. 300p. 
$3.50. 


Where can I obtain audio-visual equip- 
ment? 

Sources of such commonly used audio- 
visual equipment as motion picture, film- 
strip, slide, and opaque projectors; record- 
ing players; and radio receivers are very 
numerous. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the reader write to the NEA Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service for a 
copy of Sources of Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment. This is available free of charge. 
Note also the 
tional journals. 


advertisements in educa- 


Where can I obtain educational motion 
pictures? 

Motion pictures are available from many 
university and college film libraries, gov- 
ernment agencies, professional and trade 
associations, commercial producers and dis- 
tributors, industries, and a few state de- 
partments of education and museums. 
Since a detailed list of sources of educa- 
tional motion pictures is quite extensive, 
it is suggested that readers request a copy 
of Sources of Educational Motion Pictures 
from the NEA Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service. Free. 

The most adequate, comprehensive film 
catalog available is the Educational Film 
Guide. Supplements are published monthly 
September thru April and a cumulative 
volume in June. The 1946 edition con- 
tains a classified and annotated list of 


4000 films. The information for eac} 
includes technical specifications: sale 
rental prices, or whether available o 
loan basis; name of producer and list 
distributors: availability of instructio 
guides; and broad grade levels for \ 
most suitable. H. W. Wilson Co.. N 
York, N. Y. Annual volume and supp! 
ments, $3. | 
For detailed descriptions and critical 
praisals of approximately 500 highly 
lected motion pictures, refer to Selected 
Educational Motion 


S 


Pictures, America 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pla 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 372p. 1942 


$3. 7 


Where can I obtain educational record 
ings? 

Recordings for School Use: A Catalog of 
Appraisal critically appraises 
cordings for use in schools. They are clas: 
fied 
“literature,” “foreign languages,” “eleme: 
tary and “miscellaneous.” In 
addition to appraisals, the following infor 
mation for each recording is given: descrip 


1000 rr 


under “social studies and _ science.” 


schools,” 


tion of content, designation of the subject 
matter field and broad grade levels, avail 
ability of study aids, technical specifica 
tions, producer and distributor, and pric 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud 
son, N. Y. 250p. 1942. $1. 

Approximately 300 recordings produc 
by various government agencies and criti 
cally appraised for classroom use are d 
scribed in Catalogue of Radio Recording: 
which is available free of charge from th: 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Most of these recordings can be obtained 
on a free loan basis; other recordings ar 
for sale. 

One of the most comprehensive collec 
tions of- educational recordings is located 
in the Recordings Division of the Ne 
York University Film Library, Washing 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. These ar 
listed in A Catalog of Selected Educational 
Recordings, which is available from th« 
university free of charge. 

Following are additional sources of edu 
cational recordings: [1] Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, Waldorf-As 
toria, New York, N. Y. [2] Institute for 
Democratic Education, 415 Madison Ave.. 
New York 17, N. Y. [3] Listen and Learn. 
Inc., 303 Empire Blvd., Milwaukee 3, 
Wisc. [4] New Tools for Learning, 25 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
Radio Arts Guild, Wilmington, Ill. 
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\ BEAUTIFUL behavior gives a higher pleas- 
ure than statues or pictures. It is the finest 
of the fine arts—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


When the teacher fails to meet the in- 
tellectual wants of a child, it is the case 
of asking for bread and receiving a stone; 
but when he fails to meet its moral wants 


it is giving a serpent.—HORACE MANN 


A NATION may solve all its social and eco- 
nomic problems but if it does not solve the 
most fundamental of all problems, the 
conservation of natural resources, it shall 
have worked in vain. 


——THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


CHILDREN are much nearer the inner truth 
of things than we-are, for when their 
instincts are not perverted by the superfine 
wisdom of their elders, they give them- 
selves up to a full, vigorous activity. 
Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
—FRIEDERICH FROEBEL 


Liserty cannot be conserved by majority 
rule unless the majority hold sacred basic 
individual rights regardless of race or 
creed, so that, along with our differences 
of view, we have a deep and abiding sense 
of human dignity and worth. 

—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Tue Misston oF A Home—In the Chris- 
tian home, the parents realize that the 
home exists not primarily for their com- 
fort, convenience, or pleasure, but as a 
children 
may be stimulated to develop their highest 


wholesome environment where 
capacities of body, mind, and spirit, and 
learn to face life realistically, confidently, 
and with a sense of mission. 

—RICHARD C, RAINES 


Prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 


Lord, make me an instrument of 
peace! 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 
Where there is doubt, faith; 
Where there is despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy. 


your 


O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek 
To be consoled, as to console; 
To be understood, as to understand; 
To be loved, as to love. 
For it is in giving that we receive; 
It is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 
It is in dying that we are born to eternal 


life. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





I KNOW THE VALUE of a real 
education, . . . and nothing but the 
want of means shall prevent it, and I 
trust in a kind Providence that He will 
not deprive me of the means to carry 
into effect such a praiseworthy object.— 
From a letter to Andrew J. Donelson, 
March 5, 1823. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
March 15, 1767-June 8, 1845 


Seventh President, 1829-1837 


© 


Ten Commandments of Goodwill 


[x] I will respect all men and women 


regardless of race and religion. 

[2] I will protect and defend my neighbor 
and my neighbor’s children against the 
ravages of racial or religious bigotry. 

3] I will exemplify in my own life the 


spirit of goodwill and understanding. 


[4] I will challenge the philosophy of 
racial superiority by whomsoever it may 
be proclaimed, whether they be kings, dic- 
tators, or demagogs. 

[5] I will not be misled by the lying prop- 
aganda of those who seek to set race 


against race or nation against nation. 


[6] I will refuse to support any organiza- 
tion that has for its purpose the spreading 
of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, or anti- 
Protestantism. 


[7] I will establish comradeship with 


those who seek to exalt the spirit of love 
and reconciliation thruout the world. 


[8] I will attribute to those who diffe: 
from me the same degree of sincerity that 
I claim for myself. 


[9] I will uphold the civil rights and re 


. ° 1 
ligious liberties of all citizens and groups 


whether I agree with them or not. 


live and let 
live—I will live and help live. 


[10] I will do more than 


——DR. WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


Christmas Bells 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Till, ringing, singing. on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 


A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 


Of peace on earth, goodu ill to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstones 
And made forlorn 


The households born 


Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


of a continent, 


And in despair I bowed my head: 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said 
“For hate 1s strong, 


And mocks the 


Of peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


, 


song 


Then pealed the bells more loud and dee p; 
“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep 
f 
The wrong shall fail 
g , 
The right prevail, 
Of} peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 
3s 
—HENRY 


WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Preparedness 


For all your days prepare, 
And mect them ever altke: 
When you are the anvil, bear- 
When you are the hammer, strike. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 
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Preamble 10 THE UN CHARTER 
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WHE whe peoptes of he UNITED NATIONS, detore 


mined= 


To save succeeding generations from the scourge of war which 


twiee in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 


women and of nations, large and small, and 


To establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of interna- 


tional law ean be maintained. and 


To promote social progress and better standards of life in 


larger freedom. and for these ends 


, 


To practice tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 


other as good neighbors, and 


To unite our strength to maintain international peace and 


security. and 


To insure by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used save in the common 
imterest.and | igageipee et Daina eur 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Received Since Last Published 
% CaLirorntrA—Chester H. 
Frormipa—Ruth North Polite 


Winningstad 


ILttNors—Ralph L. Ragsdale, Doris Bow- 
ers 

INpranA—Dyson W. Cox 

MicuicaN—Mary Ellen Lewis 

Missourr—D. A. Mallory 

New Jersey—Luther A. Foster, C. 
ild Jess, Richard B. 

New Mexico—Travis Stovall 

New York—John E. Marshall, 
Freeman Wiley 

Onto—Christ F. Geckeler 

PENNSYLVANIA—I). Harry Bruce 


Don- 


Vastine 


James 


TENNEssEE—James Franklin Rigsby 

TExAs—Joe Haddon, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Haynie 

Wasuincton—George S. Farmer 

cunsnscecccsccccccsnscscsccscscscocscuccscacssecscoccuss 


CHRISTMAS 
SUnunnnennaiehenenennaenNANRENNNNe 
Perfect Giving for Christmas 
¥%& Give Ear to those who cry for crumbs 
—and heap their homely larders high, 
for lo! the joyous season’s here—and 
Christmas comes. 

Give Thought to what you best can do 
to cheer the heart and soothe the mind 
and make the world seem good and kind 
to those less fortunate than you. 

Give Smiles to all whose weary load 
brings gloom and pain and gray despair, 
and bends them low o’er life’s steep road, 
for smiles with them are rare. 

Give Courage 
needs the 


to the fearing band that 
clasp of friendly hand and 
cheering smile and all goodwill: give 
courage, then, to such as they this day. 

Give Heed to others and their need. 
They know, they feel, they have desire; 
nor is it what you think is best, but rather 
what they must require that you should 
give and do and say on Christmas Day. 

Give Heart—the heart that beats for all 
upon this day; the heart that greets the 
lowly and the high; the heart that grows 
with sympathy and knows but love for 
those who pass you by. 

Give Praise to Him that you have many 
things, good friends, a home and health 
—and life’s long span. Give praise to Him 
for all these things, all the 
brotherhood of man. 

And giving these, you will have given 
that which neither pomp nor power nor 
highest influence can command— 


and best of 
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You will have given that which gold, 
nor favor, nor fear can buy— 

You will have given that which He was 
ever giving to the lowly and the poor, 
comfort and strength and hope and rest 
and courage and taith—tfor of these are 
the perfect Christmas gifts made—Lewts 
ALLEN. 
guneneunqesncnsnenennennsenseensnssnscenesnunennenneneen 
NEWS FROM THE STATES 
CcntieaabnenmandeenRRRAENNEARANERnNRENneD 


Chicago's “Clean Slate” 
¥%& Wit appointment by Mayor Edward 


Kelly of six new members to the Chicago 


Board of Education, prospects are good 
for the school reforms outlined by th 
mayor's committee of college presidents. 
The committee’s report, made public in 
June, followed closely the 
NEA Defense 
investigation of the Chicago 


Altho the 


urged that the entire board resign in order 


recommenda- 
tions of the Commission 
based on its 
schools. 


mayors committec 


to give the schools “clean slate.” five 
members of the Johnson-McCahey regime, 
including Chairman McCahey, refused to 
quit. 

It is too early to tell what the new mem- 
bers’ attitude will be toward school re- 


form. Yet all are highly representative 
citizens recommended for the job by an 
impartial nominating commission. They 
are: Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, president, 
Woman's City Club; Charles J. Whipple, 


chairman, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, and 


PREDICTION 
OF THINGS - COME! 


"Federal School hid 

= Mone e Congres = 
z= 
mo Junio, 





We must be ready to act 


UNIFIED DUES 
for 


T tkeerKeY\ Lae inl > 

UNITED ACTION 

UNIFIED DUES IS A PLAN FOR ONE PAYMENT OF ALL 
PROFESSIONAL DUES 


Clesereom Teechers $700 Lhementery Primcpom § 0° 
College Instructors $7.00 Secondory Principels oo 
Superotendents $0.00 


Gres Membership in the Metene! Educeton Arsoneten Stete Educetion 
Association ond Your Attihete of SEA 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The above poster, distributed thru- 
out the state by the West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers Association, 
stressed that professional unity ts 
imperative, 


SS... and Note. 





Put 
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4 c La oe? A 
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Soma, © ” 4 > 


he higher 
a Li tales 


“MorTHER, is it true that bees alwavs 


die when they sting?” 
Upon being assured that such was 


the cast. the little girl persisted iF 
her inquiry: “But do they know that 
| 


when they sting they will die?” 

On this point she was also assured 
“Yes, they do. That is why they 
never sting unless they are confused 
or otherwise disturbed. That is their 


emerge Ney we apon. 


The child stood very quiet Io! 
a minute as it about to ask another 
question. 

Then she seemed to have made a 
deep resolution of some kind for she — | 
said: “Well, I know one thing. It 
I were 
live, P'd-sure fly high so that I'd 
never be confused.” 

The little one 
young to know 
f her comment, but she has spoken 


a little bee and wanted to 


1S probably too 
all the implications 





a very wise word. It is the people | 
who live and travel on the higher 
altitudes who are saved a yreat deal | 
of this world’s contusion. 

-ROY L. SMITH in The Christian 


Advocate. 





Co.; John Doherty, international represent 
America, 


vice pre sic nt, 


ative, United Steel Workers of 
CIO; Mrs. Clifton Utley, 
Illinois League of Women Voters; Wil 
liam Bachrach, educational director, Chi 
cago Technical College; Dr. Italo F. 
Volini, head, 
Loyola University. 


department of medicine 


Consultant on World Educational 
Organizations 
ye Henry Lester Siri, dean emeritus 


School of Educa 


tion, has been appointed to the stafi of 


of Indiana University 
the Indiana State Department of Publi 
Instruction. He will serve as state con 
sultant on world educational organizations 
and school building planning. The ap 
pointment was made by Clement T. 


Malan, 
public instruction. 


Indiana state superintendent of 
Claxton Becomes President Emeritus 


¥*% P.P.¢ 


emeritus of Austin Peay College, Clarks 


,LAXTON has been made pre sident 


ville, Tennessee, where he serve d as presi- 


| Continued on page 609 | 








The Michigan District 


of Kiwani 
Kiwanis International 
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‘pr. David A- Smart, 


CORONET 


619 Korth Vichican 
Chicago 11, 113 
Dear \- smart: 

finished reading "SLOP Cheating £ 
article oY snarles arris i° 


Avenue 


3 


noi 
Lillaneos 





1 nave just 
the aggressive fignting 
of CCROWET- 
nas analyzed the situation accurately» 
proposes & solut 


descrm ves 
Y your 
ra, 


arris 
jon. 


anda 


wre 
1 Pdaucation Associa 
and oT. 


and 


econ 
4% effectively» 
ations 


service whach you 
tion for chilaren 


s and mempers of the 
the fine 


tion are deeply ive of 
maered in penalf of petter eauc® 


Harris 
adequate salaries for teachers+ 
4s even worse than ite ‘arris descrives- I 
strixe fire throughout the country pecause® 
subject — the ecucation of cnilaren- 
son that ¢ dldaren a de - 
jeadersiUP>s unless 
Li-paic teacners- 


The officer 
y appreciat 


The situation 


is articie wil 
it 15 y with an portant 
Cnildaren cannot nave the kind of an 
if our country i$ ¢ 
ght vy wes+ 


Know that th 
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with sincere appreciats yn, 1 oD 














ost cordially yours, 
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Charles Patines wider disseminati 
Child s Harris’ article, “Stop irae of 
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issue ere which appeared in the ve 
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[Continued from page 607] ° 
dent for 16 years. Dr. Claxton served as 
U. S. commissioner of education from 
1g11 to 1921. 


THE WORLD SCENE 


Three “Firsts’ in WOTP 


% MEMBERSHIP is now open in the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
which was set up in August at Endicott, 
New York. The Preparatory Commission 
of the new organization is glad to an- 
nounce the first United States members: 

First individual member—Louis Wald, 
a teacher in Brooklyn, New York. 

First affliated =member—Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation. 

First educational society member—Phi 
Delta Kappa [for three years]. 

Applications for membership in WOTP 
should be addressed to: William G. Carr, 
general secretary, Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. [See pages 
529 and 531 of the NEA Jovurnat for 
November. ] Individual dues are $2. 


state 


World Point of View 


% Prospects for world peace, to the aver- 
age American public-school superintend- 
ent, are slightly less encouraging than 
they were a year ago, according to an 
poll taken by The 


Schools magazine. 


opinion Nation’s 

However, the schoolman has supreme 
faith in the power of education and is 
convinced that in from ten years to a 
generation the schools can create a world 
point-of-view among children and youths, 


+ 


if they set themselves immediately to the 


task. 


DEFENSE COMMISSION 


Red-Baiting in the Schools 
% Tue NEA Defense Commission warns 


teachers to be on the alert against a new 
outbreak of red-baiting and witch-hunt- 
ing, similar to the attacks which plagued 
the schools of this country following the 
first world war. 

Says Commission Secretary Donald Du- 
Shane: “Charges of radicatism, communis- 
tic teaching, plots to undermine our 
government, and other subversive activi- 
ties are being raised against the teachers of 
America who, by and large, are more 
patriotic than any other group. A number 
of attacks which have come to our atten- 
tion recently are without foundation or 
proof .... Teachers have nothing to hide. 
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PAUL C. PACKER, 
dean of the School 
of Education at the 
University of lowa 
since 1923, ts chan- 
cellor of the Oregon 
state system of high- 
er education. His 
appointment was announced in August 
by President Willard L. Marks. Dr. Packer 
succeeds Frederick M. Hunter, who re- 
signed after service since 1935. 

Chief problems in taking over the edu- 
cational system, Dr. Marks said, would be 
to arrange for student housing and for 
classroom and laboratory space for addi- 
tional faculty members. 

Recently discharged as a lieutenant col- 
onel after serving with the army's infor- 
mation and education division, Dr. Packer 
received his bachelor’s degree at lowa, his 
master’s at Michigan, and his doctorate 
at Columbia. 





VERNON G. DAMERON, 
director of the divi- 
sion of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instructional 
Service, whose ar- 
ticle on audio-visual 
aids is found on 
page 604, served for 
three years as director of the planning 
department and coordinator of the Army 
Air Forces Training Film Preparation Unit 
located at Chanute Field, 

Dr. Dameron majored in audio-visual 
instruction for his doctorate at Harvard 
University. He 1s executive secretary of 
the NEA Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, secretary of the Film Council of 
America, an adviser to the Educational 
Film Research Institute, and a member of 
the National Committee of the Annual 
Radio Conference. |Harris and Ewing 


photo | 





Illinois. 


FREDERICK L. HIPP, 
executive secretary 
of the New Jerse y 
Education Associa- 
tion, has succeeded 
Charles ]. Strahan, la 

who has opened the 

Strahan Teacher 

Agency. Dr. Hipp has served the asso 
tion as director of democratic discussions, 
editor of the New Jersey Educational Re 
view, and director of public relations. | Lov- 
stan photo| 








ROBERT C, WILLIAMS, 
newly appointed 
president of the 
State Teachers Col- 
lege at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, was for- 
merly acting presi- 
dent of the Superior 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, A graduate of the State University of 
lowa, Dr. Williams school 
superintendent in lowa before organizing 
the research division of the lowa Stat 
Department of Public Instruction, 





served as a 


ROBERT F, WILLIAMS 
has been named ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, 
succeeding Henry 
G. Ellis, 
cently resigned that 

position. Mr. Williams was formerly 
director of elementary education in Vir- 
ginia. | Foster photo| 





who re- 


state 





They welcome fair and constructive criti- 
cism. But rightfully they object to the 
blanketing of the entire profession under 
charges of disloyalty and unpatriotic ac- 
tivities, because of the alleged misconduct 
of a few individuals. 

“Proposals for Congressional investiga- 
tions of the public schools and of the NEA 
have recently been made. The public 
should know that some of those who ad- 
vocate these investigations are using them 
as a method to defeat federal aid for 
schools. Others are seeking revenge on the 
NEA for its public-spirited investigation 
of political control of the Chicago schools. 
At least one magazine has been foment- 


ing distrust of teachers in order to boost 
its circulation.” 

Teachers are urged to report unwarrant 
attacks the 
“By 


prompt and vigorous action the teachers 


ed and destructive against 


schools to the Defense Commission. 


can bring to public attention the under- 
lying motives of those individuals who are 
attempting to discredit the schools. They 
can insist that such attacks come out into 
the open and submit proof against specific 
offenders. The contribution of teachers to 
the defense of our democracy, both before 
and during the war, leaves no doubt that 
the profession deserves public confidence.” 
[Continued on page 611] 
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Bell & Howell 


ened 


Exclusive Features 


of the 


ASSURE EASY OPERATION— 
COMPLETE FILM PROTECTION 


THIS 16mm sound-on-film projector, long pre- 
ferred by schools, has exclusive features that 
banish chances of film damage. Safe-lock 
sprockets assure correct film threading. “Float- 
ing film’ construction keeps the picture area 
from ever touching the mechanism. 


The exclusive Oscillatory Stabilizer prevents 
variations in film speed, provides superior sound 
reproduction. The all-gear projector drive is 
sure, positive, and trouble-free. 

The direct-beam optical system, new coated 


lens, and 1000-watt illumination flood the screen 
with clear. brilliant pictures. 


Write today fora descriptive, illustrated 
booklet. Bell & Howell C ompany, 7154 MeCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 45; New York 20; Holly- 
wood 38; W ashington 5 » oo. Cz Loudon. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
LIBRARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDEFILMS 
AND MINIATURE SLIDES 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., maintains the most complete 
library of educational slidefilms and slides in the world. The thousands 
of subjects in the S.V.E. library range from kindergarten stories 
Suitable to the teaching of reading, to higher studies in Sociology, 
Science, Literature, Fine Arts, Language and Vocational Guidance. 
Religious training in most of the denominations is also represented. 


All educational filmstrips are being continually remade to meet chang- 
ing conditions and many new strips have been added to S.V.E. listings. 


S.V.E. 35 mm. slidefilms and miniature (2” x 2”) slides, both color and 
black and white, assure lasting impressions with the student. That is 
why more and more teachers supplement class room lessons with 
S.V.E. slidefilms and miniature slides. 


Write today for valuable educational slidefilm and slide catalogs. 
Address Dept. 17G. 


S.V. E. PROJECTORS 
ASSURE BEST RESULTS 


S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projectors show 
miniature slides in Ready Mounts or 
S.V.E. Slide Binders, as well as single 
and double frame filmstrips. Write 
for information on this universally 
preferred projector. 


Ask for details on the Coronet and National 
Safety Council Film strips. 16 Filmstrips for $12.00. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, IN 


A Business —— 


100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
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| Continued from page 609] 
Teachers Defense Fund 


% By UNANIMOUS APPROVAL of the sub- 
scribers the balance of $1009 in the Kate 
Frank Defense Fund has been converted 
into a Teachers Defense Fund, held joint 


the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. The 


y by the Defense Commission and 
sponsors hope this fund will be available 
in approved emergency cases for the de- 
fense of teachers unjustifiably dismissed. 
Send your contributions to either the De- 
partment or the Defense Commission at 
NEA headquarters, Washington. 


Teacher Stamp 


%& Issvance of a special 3¢ stamp in honor 
of the classroom teachers of America was 
urged by the NEA Defense Commission 
in a recent letter to President Truman. 
The commission pointed out that “these 
public servants have served their country 
faithfully not only during the war but be- 
fore the war, and have laid a foundation 
for the defense and protection of democ- 
racy and for the winning of the war which 
has never been adequately recognized. As 
vou know, teachers are under-paid and 
there is a great shortage in the number of 
capable young people entering the teach- 
ing profession. Anything you can do to 
increase the public interest in teaching will 


be of real service to our national welfare.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


db bbbd ttt ttt iii iii iiii i | 
TV 7 
N.Y.U. Registers 37,000 
é a7 
%& New York University reports a fall 


registration of 37,000 students in 13 
schools, colleges, and divisions. This in- 


its 


cludes enough veterans to man an army 
division, according to Elwood Kastner, 
registrar and supervisor of admissions. By 
the end of the spring and summer terms 
the university expects an enrolment of 
55,000 resident students. 


Chancellor Hutchins on Leave 
of Absence 


% Cuancertor Rosert M. Hetcuis of 
the University of Chicago on October 1 
began a year’s leave of absence during 
which he be 
newly-created board of editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. Dr. Hutchins, who 
has expressed the conviction that adult ed- 


time will chairman of a 


ucation is the most urgent of the educa- 
tional problems of the country, will direct 
adult-education activities. A large portion 
of his time will be devoted to the 63 vol- 
umes in the Great Books set, which will 
be published in 1948. 


senders 
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No Freshmen on the 
Penn State Campus 


% INAsMucH as not more than 2200 new 
students can be accommodated at Pennsyl 
vania State College, only upper classmen 
will be on the campus this fall. The new 
students will be veterans who have pre 
viously attended the college. 

At least half of the 2200 upperclass vet- 
erans brought to the campus will be 
housed in 


temporary Fight 


hundred and fifty single men will live in 


quarters. 


prefabricated dormitory barracks and 


25 
married veterans will live in trailers. All 


the 2200 will be men. 


Black Market in Education 


¥%& Present Paul F. Douglass of Ameri- 
Washington, PD. C.,, 
has called the practice of recruiting foot 


can University, 
ball players “the biggest black market 
operation ever related to education.” 

Dr. Douglass’ statement followed action 
by the university’s board of trustees, which 
voted discontinuance of football because 
it believed the sport “has ceased to be an 
amateur game played to benefit the de- 
velopment of students.” 


Robe rm. Vv. 


said he saw no reason W hy one corporation 


Joard Chairman Fletcher 
should “hire a specialized group of em- 
ployes to outrun, outbump, and outbruise 
the specialized employes of another cor- 
poration hired for the same purpose.” 

“Postwar college football.” declared Mr. 
Fletcher, “has no more relation to educa- 
tion than bull-fighting to agriculture.” 

“A human slave market extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” Dr. Douglass 
stated. “Day by day young men come to 
the auction block for sale to the highest 
bidder. The bidding is bitter, determined, 
violent, and unscrupulous. The country 1s 
ridden by agents and scouts directed by 
coaches who receive salaries higher than 
university presidents. These road buyers 
at market prices deal with highschool 
coaches who in turn judge their success 
by the bid price for their men.” 

“The GI bill,” he added, “has raised the 
ceilings of ‘maintenance’ for these human 
beings who surrender their complete free 
dom to the coaches, today’s slave drivers. 
In addition to the tuition, books, and sub 
sistence payments of the Vet« rans’ Admin 
istration, the football players acquired at 
prevailing market prices receive from vic- 
tuals, room, clothes, and movie money 
salaries and benefits sometimes reaching 
$200 a month. These payments are some 
times made in cash, sometimes by book 
entries, and sometimes by fictions of work 
jobs.” 

[Continued on page 612| 











We, the People, Speak 


We, the people of the United States 
ot America, 

Of France, 
British Isles, 


Liberia, the 


Brazil, 

And other countries east and west 
and north and south, 

Have pledge d that War shall cease 
to plague humanity; 


We, the people of factories, farms, 

and tenements, 

People, rich and poor, in every 
clime, 

Do here declare that hate and fe ar 

And greed 

No more shall drive 


policies 
mankind 


To the brink of nothingness; 


and evi 


We, the people, varied in creed, as 
varied in color, 
Recognize no super men 
And cherish hope that tolerance 
Shall make as the 


race; 


one human 


We. the people of the Unit d States 
of America, 
Believe that what we do in school 
and mart and home 


And in the din and roar of in 


dustry 

Shall show how great with us is 
liberty, 

Shall make democracy a living 
thing 

To smooth the path of peace 
down thru the vears. 

—HERALD M. DOXSEE, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Tue author of the above poem, 


which was written in the interest of 
promoting peace, W rites: 

“Ever since THe JourNAL printed 
on the front cover of the magazine 
the United Nations 


Charter, I have experienced a grow 


Preamble to the 


ing sense of the importance of th 
Preamble in teaching the basic phi 
losophy that must exist in order to 
build goodwill among nations. 

“As a this 
July 5, as a delegate from the St. 


result ol feeling, on 
Louis I lighschool Teachers Associa 
tion, | the Del 
gate Assembly at Buffalo a resolu 
tion urging that the NEA republish 


introduce d_ betor« 


thru THE Jou RNAL or otherwise the 
the United Nations 
Charter in a form suitable for 
ing, recommending also that teach- 


Preamble to 


tram 


ers thruout the land post this copy 
of the Preamble in their classrooms 
as a means of fostering the spirit of 


As 


unani- 


international you 
know, the 


mously adopted.” [See page 606. | 


coope ration. 


re solution was 
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Creation of matter from energy— 
reverse of the process in the atomic 
bomb—is only one of the surprising 
things that can be accomplished 
with the aid of the 100,000,000-volt 
G-E Betatron. It can also: 

@ free particles of matter traveling 
at 99.99 per cent the speed of 
light, 

@ Produce the most powerful x-rays 
known to science, 

® generate radiations heretofore 
available only in cosmic rays. 
The Betatron is one of the big 

guns used by G.E. in finding nuclear 

facts that may be important in 
the production of atomic power. 


ELECTRONS AT WORK 





New electronic devices worked out 
in G-E laboratories include: 


@ a canteen machine which grills 
hot dogs, hamburgers and cheese 
sandwiches in the heat of elec- 
tronic oscillator tubes, 

@ a filter which cleans air by elec- 
trically charging motes of dust 
and smoke, then drawing them to 
magnetized plates, 


@ an electronic newspaper, to be 


delivered on radio waves soonina 
dozen cities, 


@ a super-size 16-by-22-inch screen 


for G-E television receivers. 


X-RAY BUSES 





Four G-E built x-ray buses have 
been purchased by the State of 
Illinois to help in the fight against 
tuberculosis. These ‘‘x-ray rooms 
on wheels”’ will be used to conduct a 
statewide case-finding T.B. survey. 

X-ray buses make it possible to 
provide such service without pro- 
hibitive cost because of special x-ray 
equipment. This equipment permits 
the use of miniature film and cuts 
chest survey cost by 88 per cent in 
comparison with the cost of standard, 
large-size x-ray films. 

The State Health Departments in 
many other states are also equipped 
with these units and conduct x-ray 
surveys in co-operation with local 
medical groups, and T.B. associa- 
tions. 


BOUNCER 

In the G-E Research Laboratory, 
Scientists turn up interesting new 
substances first and look for uses 
later. 

Not so long ago they discovered 
“bouncing putty,” a lively silicone 
by-product. But no one could find a 
use for it. 

A sailor did. Hospitalized with an 
injured hand, he wanted something 
to knead in order to keep his fingers 
limber as they healed. Bouncing 
putty did the trick. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 





A National Disgrace 

% From information published by the 
National Safety Council we learn that [| 
a driver “under the influence of alcohol” 
[only 0.15°% or more alcohol in the blood | 
has fifty-five times as many chances to 
have a fatal accident as a nondrinking 
driver; [2] the percent of auto-accident 
fatalities in which the driver had been 
drinking has more than doubled since re- 
peal; |3] the percent of auto-accident 
fatalities in which the pedestrian had been 
drinking has more than doubled since 
repeal; and [4] in at least one of every 
four auto-accident fatalities either driver 
or pedestrian had been drinking. 


HERE AND THERE 


Oren E. Long 


% THe October Journa carried an an- 
nouncement that Mr. Long had resigned 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Hawaii to become Director of Public We! 
fare. As we go to press, word comes that 
he has been appointed Secretary of th 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Superintendent on Schoolboards 
% “I’m provp of ... the untiring effort 
contributed without pay to the American 
public-school system by thousands and 
thousands of members of schoolboards. 
“For ten years now I have worked inti 
mately with schoolboard members in 
Estherville, Iowa. I challenge anyone, any- 
where, to find a group of men more de- 
voted to public enterprise than the men 
who have served on the Estherville board 
of education. Theirs is an unselfish in 
terest and all the more reason for merit. 
They give of their time; they make busi 
ness sacrifices to study and prepare equit 
able salary schedules, plan building pro 
grams, put across bond campaigns, and 
serve on planning commissions.”—N. E. 
DEMONEY, superintendent of — schools, 
Estherville, lowa. 


Again NEA Dues 


%& WE acarn call to your attention the fact 
that the Representative Assembly at its 
Pittsburgh meeting in 1944 increased the 
regular NEA membership dues from $2 
to $3. This Representative Assembly was 
composed of 969 classroom teachers, 225 
superintendents, 263 principals, and 104 
representing miscellaneous groups such as 
college presidents, librarians, deans, and 
executive secretaries of state education 
associations. 
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THE JOURNAL 
gussnncsccssssccseesescussessncsscsccsccsscssnecccesssss 
September Cover Boy and Girl 
¥%& INQuIRIEs are coming to THE JourNAL 
for information about the children whose 
pictures appeared on the cover of the 
September issue. 

The boy is Jean-Michel Vidalot, 12- 
year-old son of M. and Mme. Georges A. 
Vidalot. M. Vidalot is 
French Industrial Mission in Washington, 
D. C. 

Born in France, Jean-Michel came with 
his mother, father, and sister Noelle, to 
the United States in February 1946. Dur- 
ing the occupation of his country, Jean- 
Michel knew the deprivations and sorrows 


director of the 


that war can bring. 

Jean-Michel entered the Webster Ameri- 
canization School to perfect his English. 
This instruction, along with two summer 
months spent at a boys’ camp in Maine, 
has done much to increase his vocabulary 
and fluency in the English language. He 
is now a student in the Leland Junior 
Highschool, in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
Keenly interested in sports, he is especially 
fond of American baseball. 

The girl shown on the cover is Meri 
Lehtinen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lehtinen of Finland. Born in Hel- 





sinki, she is in the sixth grade at the 
Truesdell Elementary School in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Meri came to this country last February 
with her mother and brother to join her 
father, who is secretary-general of the Fin- 
nish Ministry of Supply in Washington. 
She, too, attended the Webster American- 
ization School. 

Last summer Meri enjoyed camp life in 
Maryland, where she was vicepresident 
of her group. Reading and ice skating are 
great favorites with her tho she likes all 
the things that are dear to the heart of an 
eleven-year-old. 


Code of the Good American 


¥%& Tue next poster in the Code of the 
Good American series will be carried in 
Tue Journat for January. 


NEA Travel Service 


¥%& AN ARTICLE concerning next summer’s 
program of the Division of Travel Service 
will appear in the January JourNAL. 


The Cover for This Month 


%& Tue children in the Christmas picture 
on the cover of this issue are pupils at the 
Janney Elementary School, Washington, 
D. C. They are left to right: Frances Lee 
Sanders of the third grade, Janet Nelson 
of the sixth grade, and Nan Doe of the 


third grade. These same children also ap 


pear in the photograph on page 571. 
Other Journal Covers 


¥%& Reavers who have pictures which they 
think might make suitable JourNAL covers 
are invited to submit them. We are always 
interested in readers’ suggestions. Only 
glossy prints at least 8 x 10 inches in size 
can be considered. Prints returned only on 
request. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Bennscecesenssqcnsnsesnccoscconccsssssssenossceseouseses 
Materials on UNESCO 
¥% Avmost the entire October 1946 issu 
of The School Executive Magazine, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., is 
devoted to the tremendous problem of 
mass education for world unity and peace. 
Forty-eight pages on “UNESCO and Edu 
cation in the World Today” present ma 
terials which can be used for this purpose 
in schools and community groups. Re 
prints are available to schools and com- 
munity groups upon request. 
Helps for Teachers 
% Tue National Council of Teachers of 
English thru its Committee on I[ntercul 
tural Relations announces two important 
helps for teachers interested in the sharp 
| Continued on page 614] 


no substitute can take the place of a good book. But a fine motion 
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picture can make the book much 


easier to understand and remember. 


Take Johanna Spyri’s Heidi, for example. 
For generations children have loved this book — 
but they often have difficulty in understanding 
certain words and expressions. Now they are 
able to see the book come to life on the screen. 
In the motion picture Heidi they can see all those 
details which would take many hours to explain. 


The motion picture Heidi is distributed by Films Incorporated in 16 mm. 
for showing on school projectors. It is one of several hundred full-length features 
and dozens of short subjects and cartoons especially selected for school showing. 
To get the full story of the services which Films Incorporated offers to schools, 
> just send a postcard request for the current School List catalog. 


films incorporated New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 1—63 E. Lake St. @ Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. &@ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 
Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 










effortless and steady as Niagara 


Holmes Projectors are designed for smooth, con- 
tinuous, enduring service. You always have picture 
brilliancy—clear, faithful sound reproduction—all 


the elements that assure you of a rare projector 
combination. 











‘TEACHING 


about 
LIGHT 





and 


SIGHT 


A handbook for classroom 





O M P A 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 
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hallenge of our times to improve human 
relations thru a program of education. 

The first help is a special issue of the 
English Journal, published in June 1946. 
This issue contains articles written by 
Thomas Mann, Helen Papashivly, James 
Farrell, Edna Ferber, and other authors 
ot wide literary fame. There are also num- 
erous articles written by experts in the 
teaching of English. 

This issue sells for thirty-five cents and 
is available from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 

The second help is a kit of materials 
containing background 


1elps, and classroom materials, such as 


bibliographies 
gray , 


plays, for use by teachers and pupils. The 
kit sells for one dollar and is likewise avail- 
able from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Student Selfgovernment in Europe 


%& Ar tHe request of a New York high- 
school teacher, various publicatiens on 
student selfgovernment were sent to Istvan 
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Takacs, principal of a school in Budapest, 
Hungary. In a letter expressing his appre- 
ciation for the gift, Mr. Takacs described 
how the minds of the youth of Hungary 
were subverted by the spirit of fascism so 
that no word of democracy or selfgovern- 
ment was permitted anywhere. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Takacs says: 

“Our material position is also very bad 
here. I have the highest salary possible, 
but I can buy only half a pound of sugar 
or six pounds of potatoes on my salary for 
a week; it is today about 36 trillion pen- 
gos. Our country is sacked and destroyed 
to such a degree that it really cannot afford 
to pay more. Being in such circumstances 
we cannot make any advance in our 
studies. I am the headmaster of a higher 
elementary school, and nineteen teachers 
work beside me. Not so long ago we 
twenty bought one newspaper together. 
Now we cannot afford even that. There 
are teachers who go as day laborers on 
weekends to try to earn something to eat 
for their families. Neither the state nor 
the city of Budapest is in condition to buy 
special works or periodicals. 

“Having read these lines you will under- 
stand what your valuable gift means for 
me and for my colleagues. I beg you not 
to forget us in your busy life. We have 
great vitality in us; we are working for a 


Orders for less than $1.00 must be accom- 
panied by cash. Discounts on quantities: 
2-9 copies, 10%, 
more copies, 33'3%. 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 






teachers in elementary 
and_ secondary’ schools 
April 1946 $.30 








10-99 copies, 25%, 100 or 











positive democracy; but we need support 
from the pedagogs of the democratic na 
tions. I beg you to tell the president of th 
National Selfgovernment Committee and 
the public that we cannot feed our chil- 
dren of our own strength, not to speak of 
buying books and periodicals.” 


Friendship via Exchange 

te Ixavuceratinc an annual student ex- 
change between Canada and Latin Amer 
ica, La Tertulia club of Ottawa [founded 
to foster goodwill between Canada and 
Latin American countries] has brought 
four Cubans from Havana to study in Ot- 
tawa schools. The Cuban students were 
accompanied on their Clipper flight by 
seven Canadian students who attended th 
summer term at the University of Havana. 


Health in Ecuador 


% IN THE October issue of Survey Gra- 
phic the article “School Health in Ecua- 
dor” by Frances Adams tells the story ot 
how a hundred primary teachers learned 
new ways of thinking, planning, and 
working together to combat ignorance 
and disease. 

The two courses in school health were 
jointly sponsored by the Ecuadorian and 
the United States governments. 

| Continued on page 617] 
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HOW ROWENA THE COW 
GLAMORIZES MILK 


The picture above shows a high 
dramatic point in a new smash-hit 
play, ‘Rowena the Skating Cow.” 
This production has been staged 
several times by the first graders 
of Ed. S. Cook school in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The imaginative story of 
Rowena——a cow who learns to 
skate, goes on the stage, but finally 
returnstoher milk-producing duties 
—is only one of the many news- 
worthy projects Georgia schools 
are using to teach children better 
nutrition. For the past two years, 
a group of schools in and near 
Atlanta has pioneered in test proj- 
ects of many kinds, and has had 
an excellent opportunity to 
measure the results. 

The greatest fun, in work of 
this kind, is to see positive, sta- 


tistical proof of progress. One group 
of more than 200 students in a 
Georgia school showed this change 
in milk-drinking habits: Jn Octo- 
ber, 1945 (before a special nutrition 
program), average daily consump- 
tion of milk per student was 1.30 
cups. After 6 months of nutrition 
emphasis, consumption, while still 
below recommended intake, was 
upped by 619¢—to 2.10 cups daily. 

To help elementary schools set 
up a nutrition education program, 
General Mills is working directly 
with test schools and teacher train- 






j 
Atlanta Constitution Photo—B. W. Callaway 


ing colleges. As an outgrowth of 
this work a practical working plan 
for school, home, and community 
has been developed. This is imple- 
mented by booklets, posters, guide- 
books, evaluation test forms and 
other needed materials. If you 
would like to know more about 
this plan and these materials, just 
mail the coupon below. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET describing materials available 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Dept. of Public Services, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send copy of your booklet JNE-I, “Aids to A Health and Nutrition 
Program For School and Community.” 
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“Wisdom must be intuitive reason combined with scientific knowledge” 
—ARISTOTLE (DIALOGUEs) 


a 





Why some things get better all the time 


THE TEMPTING FOODS spread before the family of to- 


day are more nourishing and purer than ever before. 


All the way from farm to table, modern means of 
food preservation protect foods against damaging molds, 
bacteria, insects—against loss of nutrients. 

Chemical refrigerants preserve meat . . . nitrogen gas 
safeguards the purity of canned foods 
.-- ethylene oxide and “dry ice” pro- 
tect wheat before it is milled... stain- 


less steel tanks prevent contamination 





of foods and beverages... and plastics 
line many food containers. 


Food preservation has become an industrial science 
—and well illustrates the fact that when man has 


0 Mem, better materials he can do better things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. 
Working with extremes of heat and cold, and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now sepa- 
rate or combine nearly one-half of the many elements 
of the earth, 


UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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HEALTH 


Family Health for Teen-agers 


% A revisep edition by Mrs. Mildred 
Wood of the 1934 publication, Living To- 
gether in the Family, came off the press 
October. Everyday situations 
which arise in the family present examples 
of how family relationships can be made 
and kept happy by mutual cooperation. 
Complete with illustrations, suggested 
class activities, and supplementary refer- 
ences. Probable price $2. Order from the 


American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


early in 


One Million Diabetics 


% Tue number of diabetes cases is 10 or 
20 times as great as the number of infan- 
tile paralysis cases. It exceeds in many 
states the number of tuberculosis cases. 
Diabetes occurs almost as often as cancer. 
There are well over 1,000,000 diabetics on 
the North American continent, according 
to Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic, and other speakers at the meeting 
of the American Diabetes Association. 

The meeting was held at the University 
of Toronto to commemorate the discovery 
there 25 years ago of insulin, the chemical 
which has given life and health to hun- 
dreds of thousands afflicted with diabetes. 

Even with insulin much remains to be 
done to extend the lives and improve the 
health of diabetic Dr. Wilder 
stated. Not all of them receive the benefits 
of insulin, and only a small percent enjoy 
the general care they should have. “These 
are urgent declared, “to 
arouse the public and the medical profes- 
sion to the special needs of diabetic pa- 
tients.”"—Science News Letter, September 
21, 1946. 


persons, 


reasons,” he 


CRIME PREVENTION 


A Wholesome “Hang-out” 
% Tue junior highschool at Casey, IIli- 


nois, has included a “youth center” pro- 
gram within its extracurriculum activities. 
Built around the gymnasium, its varied 
program dovetails with the school pro- 
gram. 

The Casey plan has many of the charac- 
teristics of the downtown youth center, 
plus the advantage of being controlled by 
the school. For instance, the gymnasium 
is open for dancing and games on rights 
when such activity does not conflict with 


[Continued on page 618] 
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The Perry Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s masterpieces, at 
a price within the reach of the thinnest purse. 


Teachers: Interest your pupils in the great paintings of 
the world Encourage them to make a collection of 


the best in art. 


One Cent Size 3 x 3'2 
Two Cent Size 5'2 x8 
Minimum Order, 60 cents, 
For Christmas: A choice 
art set of 50 pictures, 
each 5% x8, for $1.00; 
or a set of 30 art, ma- 
kittens, or chil- 
subjects, for 60 
Send for 


donnas, 
dren's 
cents 


TODAY. 


64-page catalogue 
1600 miniature 
tions in it, for 
MadonnaoftheChair Raphael cents, 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


them 


with 
illustra- 
fifteen 


| 
| 
their very own, so that they will become familiar with | 
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Make Language Instruction more 


effective with 






JSOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


Electronic Disc 
Recorder 


= shade of inflection, 
every nuance of diction can be 
recorded by the SoundScriber. 
You can multiply the effective- 
ness and scope of your live-voice 
instruction to larger groups of 
students — and increase their 
comprehension by testing them 
with their own recordings on 
SoundScriber discs. SoundScriber 
is also an effective aid in lesson 
planning, drill and testing. 
SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence or an entire speech—hun- 








THE ARMY TIMES VET-LETTER 


is a weekly service on veterans affairs, prepared by 
the Editors of the Veterans Edition of ARMY TIMES, 


Written for schools, colleges, service officers, guid- 
ance centers. By subscription, $12 per year; trial 
subscription, $3 for three months. Samples FREE. 


ARMY TIMES, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.C, 





STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . $1.00 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools $1.00 


Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 








* 


dreds of times, if necessary. 
SoundScriber dises are made of 
thin, unbreakable plastic, and 
cost only a few cents each. 
The SoundScriber is light in 
weight, is readily portable and 


easy to operate. It is low in first 
cost and low in operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
the 
SoundScriber is being used by 
leading educational institutions. 


tion on ways in which 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-4, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME ———— — << —< 


SCHOOL_—__——_____—_ 


DEPARTMENTW———_________—_— ———e 
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INTRODUCING 


) ) 
oliving X ea viii 
Cc 


to HISTORY TEACHERS and 
CIVICS TEACHERS 


vho have wishe¢ 1¢ ea ey could find 
raphies ind unifor pictures ol the 

rresent day Cabinet or Supreme Court 

their class roc 

to SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

vho would ke to keep up-to-the ute 
formation on the lives of the men whk 
lave key positions in the government 


to THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 






who likes to have information compiled in 
such a manner that she can answer Current 
Events background questions that any pupil 

av ask concerning the Cabinet or Supreme 


Court 


) ) 
tuing deel, ri=— 


THE SUPREME COURT 
$1.50 (Plus 10 cents h 


indling charge) 


A set of pictures 812” x 11” (with biogra- 
phy on reverse side) on cardboard weight 
stack (to stand heavy wear) of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court with a one-page 
history of the Supreme Court, and a guaran- 
tee to replace + years the pictures of 
any Justices appoint ed within that time 
) ? 
tuin G ea P ri— 


THE CABINET 
$1.75 (Plus 10 cer 
A set of pictures § 


ts handling charge) 


* x 11” on cardboard 


etc., of the embers of the Cabinet with 
one-page history Cabinet and a guaran- 
tee to replace during an administration the 






pictures of any new Cabinet members 


Sets may be purchased through 


cliving oo 


BOX 32—HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


A NEW, COMMON-SENSE 
WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed. 
Write for details of our unique, highly 
methods. All educational fields 
everywhere. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 
124 South Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 


effective 





PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O'Higgins, 
Dom Pedro II, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; also 


other plays 35¢ 
mintmum order 


each—three plays for $1.00, 
Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. J 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 
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y MUSIC 97 
‘recenawe |? S 
Complete Conservatory Home 
Study eed 





Piano, Harmony 

Courses of ttusic, Advanced Con 
Voice. Public School Music. Violin, Cornet 
rumpet. Gr Mandolin, Accordion 
Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear 


Sight Singing, ( il Cond I 


Saxophe ne 
Training and 
tins ow Cost. Check 
Ask for illustrated les 


eading to Degree 


which interest you 
ind catalog. All courses 
| Mi ivailable 


Y EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 





UNIVERSIT 


Dept. U442 
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regular church services, school programs, 
term examinations, or other worthy ac- 
tivities. 

Thru the youth center the students are 
encouraged to participate in community 
activities such as band, glee club, athletics, 
scouting, club work, religious endeavors, 
dancing classes, and similar wholesome 
outlets for energy. 

The equipment used in the gymnasium 
| phonograph, shuffle board, ping pong, 
paddle tennis, and other games] is owned 
by the school. Money to purchase such 
equipment is secured thru a “Hallowe’en 
Frolic and Penny Carnival.” This event is 
in itself a splendid youth activity in which 
the entire community is invited to  par- 
ticipate. The carnival spirit, together with 
the booths, classroom shows, fortune tell- 
ers, and midway attractions, gives young 
and old an interesting excuse to help 
finance a youth program. 

When school ‘closes in the spring, the 
Casey civic recreational committee con- 
tinues with an outdoor program for youth. 
They operate the township park and 
swimming pool. Around this setup is built 
a summer program. 

Robert H. Wright, superintendent of 
schools in Casey, Says that the faculty of 
the junior highschool believes that scho 
lastic attainment comes first, but that the 
wellbalanced individual needs a balanced 
program. By making the school the city’s 
real youth center, Casey has met an urgent 
need of its young people for wholesome 
recreation and encouraged them to become 


constructive members of the community. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


SSCSSSSSSS SST SSSR SSSSSHESSSSH ESTES ESET TS SE SSE EEE Eee 
Travelog Film Available 


Ww America THE Beavtirvt [16mm, 20 
min.] is a technicolor travelog showing 


resources of our fields and 


country, its 
streams, mountains and shores, cities and 
industries, with sound-track commentary. 
Made by Warner Brothers, the film is 
distributed free thru the facilities of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department. Those interested should con 
sult the branch offices of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division in their state. 


Radio for Education 


¥%& Descriptive lists of educational radio 
programs are published monthly in the 
“Sight and Sound” section of Scholastic 
Teacher. These lists of selected programs 
are prepared by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee and are published sufh- 
ciently far in advance to enable teachers 


to plan for using the programs, bork 


| Lut 
ing and atter school hours. 
More About Broadcasts 
> IN RECENT MONTHS criticism of radio 
programs and of broadcasting policies has 


been increasingly sharp and widespread 
The leading article in the radio section of 
The New York Times for August 11 com 
plained of the “dominance of mediocrity 
and innocuity” which are “the inevitable 
consequence of the industry’s thinking 
that radio was .. . only the means to sell 
a product.” 

The Federal Communications Commis 
sion has issued a report on Public Servic 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees in 
which it 


describes the failure of 


many 
stations to provide the type of service they 
promised on their applications for licenses. 
The Commission “proposes to give par 
ticular consideration to four program ser 
ice factors relevant to the public interest 
These are: [1] the carrying of sustaining 
programs, including network sustaining 
programs; [2] the carrying of local live 
programs; [3] the carrying of programs 
devoted to the discussion of public issues; 
and [4] the elimination of advertising 
excesses.” |Report is now out of print 

The article by Senator Mitchell, on th 
subject of radio diet, page 589, is of special 
interest in this connection. 


rRIBUTE TO 
d ecce 
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Grambling College Founder 


¥%& Tue life of Charles P. Adams, founder 
of Grambling College and president unt 
1936, is an interesting story in itself. Ther 
to tell it in the Grambling 
Adams 


in 1901 at the request o 


Was not space 
article, page 376. Mr. went t 
Grambling, La., 
Booker T. Washington, who had received 
an appeal from three citizens of the con 
munity for a leader to establish a schoo! 
Mr. Adams served for years without sal 
ary, making his living by tarming. Few 
educators have accomplished so much with 
sO little. 


Toribio R. Gutierrez 

% Proressor Gutierrez, who contributed 
more than any other person to the sig 
nificance and success of the NEA tours to 
Mexico this past summer, died September 
28 at his home in Mexico City. A teacher 
and head of the Department of Languages 
of the Ministry of Education, he believed 
that United States and 


Mexico would develop greater respect ror 


teachers of the 


each other’s culture if given opportunity 


to become acquainted under desirabk 
conditions. 


| Continued on page 620| 
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This kind of arithmetic 





may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 

So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 


8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 


It will. ..in U.S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you'd like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 

You’ll be mighty glad you did ...10 years 


from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 





















TEACHERS AGENCY °: 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


-A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
‘AL BERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
eememmerrra N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
eevee Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 

HOME 3 . 
New York City ¢ Hyde 
= "aes Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Some suggested sources for 


Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 
n every classification of education, Each 
executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 
ment to teachers. Through our offices so many 
outstanding opportunities are presented to 
teachers and administrators. Our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Sittional College of Cducation 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-term: Feb. 3 
Summer term: June 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-R EVANSTON, ILL. 








your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 
where and how to lay your hands ona 
suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 


save the following source list... 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22,N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—ms, 
and published form— ¥% to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min, radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 
Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 


children of all ages. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘* Plays for Young People’’-— 


short and long plays, assembly programs, 
direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People,”’ 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Published monthly, October- May—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 
seasonal, holiday plays. 


eae Re 
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Row, Peterson & Co., 

1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Illustrated catalogue — plays for children 

of all ages; also operettas and pageants. 


Samuel French, Inc., 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are free upon request. If 
further interested, refer to the «Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the 
American Library Association and available 
at many local libraries or through your state 
library agency. 

e a e 
This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many 
children’s plays, including * Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater’’, «The Christmas Carol’’, 
and *‘The Snow Queen’’, 


> 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 


complete chewing satisfaction 
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Home Visits 


AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY a class 
of inservice teachers was given the 
following assignment: “Select five 
students whose homes you would 
like to visit. Select a home where 
you think you will be welcome. Ar- 
range to visit by telephoning or 
writing a note, or just drop in.” 

The following questions were sug- 
gested for asking at the home visit: 

What do you most want the 
school to do for your child? What 
do you like best about your child? 
What are his greatest assets? Has 
your child any limitations you would 
like us to know about? Do you 
know what things he likes best in 
school? Is there anything he dis- 
likes? What does he do during his 
playtime? Is there anything else 
about him that you think his teacher 
ought to know? 

At the next meeting of the class, 
students were asked to tell how they 
were received in the homes and what 
they learned that was helpful. Here 
is the report of one teacher: 

“Ever since coming to this school, 
I have wanted to become better ac- 
quainted with parents, but the pa- 
rents did not seem to wish to know 
teachers. Even when invited, very 
few come to school. 

“But I received a most welcome 
reception. I visited two homes. The 
children came from different social 
economic status, but each parent 
was as eager to get my viewpoint as 
I was to receive the home picture. 
Each parent thanked me for coming 
and urged me to visit her again. 

“I found some revealing facts 
about myself and my teaching. As I 
urged them to be, the parents were 
frank in discussing the reaction of 
their children to school, to the per 
sonnel, and to me specifically. They 
seemed willing to discuss their sons’ 
or daughters’ assets and limitations. 
This information will be helpful in 
making my contacts with students 
more personal and beneficial. 

“I think the biggest profit from 
these visits is the realization that 
parents welcome such contacts. They 
also have been under a restraint to 
initiate them. They seem to feel that 
school is impersonal and presents a 
forbidding atmosphere. They do not 
want to come unless invited. They 
urged me to continue such visits be- 
cause they felt them most helpful.’ 
—roBerT Hoppock, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 
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